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TOP— Old  Rest  House  at  top  of  Haleakala. 
LEFT — Typical  palm  tree  near  Waikiki  Beach. 
RIGHT — Cactus  field  on  way  to  top  of  Tantalus. 


ONE— Jagged   rim  of  Haleakala. 

TWO     Harbor  scene,  Kahalui  Maui. 

THREE— Along  the  trail  to  top  of  the  crater. 

FOUR— Statue  of  Kamehameha  in  front  of  Government  Building. 
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A  SUMMER  SAIL  TO  HAWAII 

By  John  W.  Forbing,  B.  S.,  Ph.  C. 
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VER  so  many  elements  constitute  the  lure  of  travel — 
strange  customs  and  habits,  odd  fauna  and  unique 
flora,  geological  diversity,  climatic  distinctions,  and  a 
changed  view  of  the  heavens.  To  the  traveler  going 
west  from  Omaha,  there  is  so  much  in  the  lengthening 
distance  to  appeal  to  his  interest  that  any  attempted 
brief  description  of  a  journey  to  the  Pacific,  even, 
would  do  meager  justice  indeed. 

To  reach  Hawaii,  our  destination,  we  must  pro- 
ceed one-seventh  of  the  distance  around  the  globe.  Farewell, 
then,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  with  your  rolling  plains  of  golden 
grain,  and  welcome,  Colorado,  with  the  views  and  experiences 
of  snow-capped  mountain  wonders.  Denver,  Manitou,  the  Land- 
stone  and  Gypsum  Garden  of  the  Gods,  the  curious  Cave  of  the 
Winds,  withits  damp, eerie  aragonite  castles, priceless  stalagmites 
and  stalactites,  William's  Canon,  resembling  an  old  Roman 
amphitheatre  built  on  Nature's  mammoth  scale,  the  delights  of 
the  Arkansas  Canon,  the  inspiration  of  Tennessee  Pass,  become 
memories,  as  we  follow  down  the  Royal  Gorge  and  on  to  the 
plains  of  Utah.  Beyond  a  verdured,  fruit-raising  plain,  made 
fertile  by  an  ingenious  system  of  irrigation,  we  encounter  the 
beautiful  and  wonderful  Salt  Lake  City.  Over  the  water  of  the 
southern  end  of  Great  Salt  Lake  and  across  the  vast  field  of 
salt  sparkling  and  blinding  like  snow  in  brilliant  sunshine,  we 
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wend  our  way  in  the  trail  of  the  sun,  ascending  Soldiers' 
Summit,  onward  toward  Nevada.  Climbing  mountains,  round- 
ing curves  and  darting  through  tunnels,  we  reach  the  source  of 
the  Feather  River,  and  then  advancing  in  the  path  of  the  pioneer 
gold  hunters,  we  descend  the  canon  from  the  invigorating  cold 
of  the  heights  to  the  grateful  warmth  of  California. 

Arriving  at  Oakland,  we  are  ferried  across  a  beautiful  bay 
and  docked  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  the  City  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  Through  the  artistic  sense  of  an  individual  there 
is  always  a  clean,  wholesome  stimulus  experienced  when  ap- 
proaching a  sea-port,  especially  from  land.  As  we  view  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Pacific  from  the  beach,  the  imagination 
is  quickened,  a  feeling  of  elation  steals  over  us.  What  sensa- 
tions, as  we  first  gaze  out  into  the  misty  distances!  With  what 
awe  we  attempt  a  conception  of  the  wonders  of  earth!  From 
shore,  the  wakes  of  sea-going  vessels  of  all  descriptions  spread 
out  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan.  Here  to  Alaska,  to  Japan,  Hawaii; 
there  to  Java,  Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  to  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Panama  and  on  to  South  America  and  even  to  Europe, 
they  trace  their  paths  over  the  waves  and  through  the  winds 
to  distant  ports  of  mystery.  Today  those  who  are  desirous 
of  gratifying  a  "wanderlust"  are  seeking  in  great  numbers 
these  various  routes  of  travel.  So  many,  in  fact,  last  summer, 
were  the  tourists  and  men  with  business  interests  and  war  in- 
terests bound  for  the  Orient  that  agreeable  accommodations 
aboard  the  steamships  were  difficult  to  obtain.  Freight  of 
every  description  had  accumulated  likewise,  due  to  lack  of  ocean 
carriers.  There  are  several  lines  for  passengers  bound  to 
Hawaii.  There  is  a  first-class  Japanese  line,  several  American 
lines  and  sailing  vessels,  too.  The  writer  was  fortunate  to  ob- 
tain an  upper  berth  in  the  last  available  stateroom  on  board 
one  of  the  Matson  Steamship  Company's  boats,  the  S.  S.  Lur- 
line,  8,000  tons,  bound  for  Honolulu,  with  passengers  and  a  cargo 
of  explosives,  oil  and  caterpillar  engines. 

To  be  exact,  it  was  4 :15  p.  m.,  June  21st,  1916,  that  the  gong 
sounded  aboard  this  vessel  and  the  gangway  was  hauled  up.    As 
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the  steamer  moved  slowly  out  into  the  bay,  the  rail  next  to  the 
wharf  was  crowded  with  people  waving  farewells  and  throwing 
out  streamers  of  variously  colored  confetti  to  the  merry,  laugh- 
ing crowd  ashore,  which  had  assembled  to  wish  us  a  "bon 
voyage. ' ' 

In  the  bay  we  passed  the  old  battleship  Oregon,  which  had 
recently  distinguished  herself  in  the  rescue  work  of  the  coaler 
Minnesota,  which  later,  too,  could  be  seen  farther  down  the 
bay.  As  we  steamed  west,  San  Francisco  was  on  the  left. 
Passing  through  the  Golden  Gate,  fortifications  were  discernible 
on  each  side.  The  busy  port  offered  an  infinite  variety  of  ob- 
jects of  interest  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  busy  time  for  the  binoc- 
ulars. The  sun  sets  directly  in  the  center  of  two  high  cliffs  and 
the  dazzling  reflection  appeared  to  paint  the  pathway  golden — 
hence  the  name,  Golden  Gate.  Entering  the  Pacific,  the  good 
ship,  Lurline,  fighting  against  a  stiff,  cold  breeze,  left  the  famous 
Cliff  House  and  Sutro  Baths  on  the  left  or  south  shore.  The 
captain  signalled  "Full  speed  ahead,' '  and  at  a  twelve-mile- an- 
hour  speed,  we  rollingly  plowed  our  way  through  the  waves, 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  toward  a  warmer  clime.  The 
bridge  log  read:  "Temperature,  54°;  fine,  clear  weather,  mod- 
erate N.  W.  breeze,  moderate  sea." 

In  the  twilight  and  to  the  north,  we  passed  the  Farralone 
Islands.  In  the  coast  waters  they  rise  out  of  the  sea,  jagged  and 
bleak.  They  remind  one  of  a  story-book,  abandoned  and  cheer- 
less, desert  city  of  Arabia,  with  spires  and  minarets.  They 
constitute  a  resting  place  in  the  watery  wastes  for  birds  and 
have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  save  a  wireless  station  and 
light  house.  However,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  sentiment 
attached  to  them,  as  they  are  the  last  sight  of  land  that  sailors 
for  America's  "Gem  of  the  Pacific' '  have  until  the  volcanic 
shores  of  Hawaii  rise  on  the  horizon  after  many  days  on  the 
briny  deep. 

On  the  promenade  deck  acquaintances  are  being  made; 
there  is  jumping,  swinging,  laughing,  shouting,  and  the  ex- 
perienced traveler  paces  the  usual  to  and  fro.    The  deck  canvas 
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is  placed  about,  the  lights  turned  on,  and  a  little  human  city 
seems  magically  to  have  sprung  up  on  the  ocean's  lonesome 
desert.  All  appear  to  be  talking  of  Hawaii  and  even  the  twang- 
ing of  an  ukelele  and  the  song  of  "Aloha  oe  nui"  rises  from 
some  hidden  shadowy  nook  aboard.  The  piano  in  the  ladies' 
salon  finds  an  artist,  and  strains  of  lively  marches  and  waltzes, 
mingling  with  the  din,  illustrate  that  odd  human  trait  of  adapta- 
bility to  unique  environment.  But  what  curious  names  are  those 
of  the  Islands !  And  at  first,  how  very  disconcerting  and  discourag- 
ing to  learn !  Acquaintances,  however,  there  were  who  had  the 
distinction  to  be  tirelessly  kind  in  explaining  how  to  pronounce 
the  Hawaiian  words  and  even  supply  us  with  a  bit  of  vocabulary 
calculated  to  be  useful.  To  Dr.  Ormond  Wall,  a  well  known 
dental  surgeon  and  inventor  of  Honolulu,  I  am  indebted  for 
much  that  proved  useful  to  me  while  visiting  the  islands.  For 
instance,  the  alphabet  consists  of  twelve  letters ;  the  vowels  are 
given  their  values  as  in  Spanish,  and  the  consonants,  with  the 
exception  of  W,  which  is  used  as  in  English,  are  pronounced  as  in 
German.  Correct  pronunciation  is  obtained  by  uttering  the 
sounds  rapidly  and  connectedly. 

Kai,  is  sea.  Keikikane,  boy. 

Wai,  water.  Kaikamahine,  girl. 

Kanaka,  man.  Reiki,  child. 

Aloha,  friendly  salutation.  Lanai,  porch. 

Ae,  yes.  Lei,  wreath. 

Aole,  no.  Wikiwiki,  hurry  up. 

Akamai,  smart.  Hiamoe,  sleep. 

Alami,  street.  Mokuahi,  steamer. 

Pali,  cliff.  Malihini,  stranger. 

Hearing  such  words  and  attempting  their  pronunciation 
many  times  daily  for  the  voyage  of  a  week,  added  some  courage 
in  the  effort  to  master  the  unusual  geographical  names,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  the  traveler. 

There  are  eight  islands  which  constitute  the  group  toward 
which  we  journey:  Niihau,  Kauai,  Oahu,  Molokai,  Maui,  Lanai, 
Kahoolawe  and  Hawaii. 
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On  the  eighth  day,  or  the  following  Wednesday  morning, 
June  28th,  we  arrived  at  Honolulu.  It  was  a  clear  morning. 
All  conditions  seemed  to  be  ideal.  The  thermometer  on  the 
bridge  had  risen  to  78°  F.  Maikapu  lighthouse  could  easily 
be  distinguished.  Diamond  Head  and  Koko  Head  rose  out  of 
the  sea,  blood  red  in  color.  Punch  Bowl  and  Tantalus  were 
visible,  the  former  a  tufa  cone,  and  the  latter  a  beautiful  green 
covered  mountain  which  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  later  of 
climbing  on  foot. 

Even  the  proverbial  duke  was  there  in  a  canoe  to  greet 
us,  and  the  naked  native  boys  swimming  about  the  ship  and 
diving  for  the  coins  which  were  sometimes  violently  thrown  into 
the  water  edge-wise  to  make  them  go  deeper,  travel  faster, 
and  render  the  sport  more  interesting.  Truthfully  it  may  be 
said  that  it  would  be  a  rare  event  for  one  of  those  little  native, 
fish-like  swimmers,  to  lose  a  nickel. 

The  harbor  is  a  beautiful  one  and  the  channel  narrow 
enough  to  be  interesting  to  a  steamship  mariner.  The  city  has 
about  80,000  population,  splendid  buildings  of  American  archi- 
tecture adapted  to  the  tropics,  which  gives  it  features  quite 
different  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  The  inhab- 
itants are  largely  native  and  American  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Polynesians. 

Hotel  accommodations  are  splendid  and  not  very  expens- 
ive. Street  car  service  is  excellent.  Motor  cars  or  riding  horses 
may  be  obtained,  and  in  fact  any  reasonable  thing  that  a  large 
city  anywhere  might  have  to  offer.  The  places  of  interest  in 
and  about  Honolulu  are  many.  The  Pali  is  perhaps  the  best 
known.  It  appears  to  be  a  familiar  subject  for  the  moving 
picture  corporations.  It  is  a  high  mountain  offering  a  won- 
derful drive  six  miles  up  the  Nuuanu  Valley.  It  is  distinguished 
by  having  a  precipice  with  a  sheer  drop  of  hundreds  of  feet, 
1,200  feet  above  the  sea — the  precipice  over  which  the  great 
Hawaiian  warrior,  Kamehameha,  drove  the  Oahuan  army.  Tan- 
talus impressed  me  most.  Imagine  a  half  day's  walk  and  climb, 
and  the  pleasure  of  leisurely  searching  one  's  way  by  means  of  a 
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blue  print  of  a  mountain  trail,  that  gives  the  joy  of  hazard 
now  and  then  and  takes  the  faraway  pedestrian  through  fields 
where  are  to  be  seen  curious  cactuses,  cocoanut  trees,  beautiful 
ferns,  coffee  bushes,  ginger  plants,  papaya,  taro,  alga  roba,  koa 
trees,  orange,  lemon  and  lime  trees,  too,  bananas  and,  in  fact, 
every  imaginable  tropical  plant.  The  trail  leads  through  a 
eucalyptus  forest  and  up  to  guava-covered  heights.  The  ex- 
tensive view  afforded  from  the  top  is  one  of  much  beauty. 

The  Bishop  Museum  is  in  the  grounds  of  the  Kamehameha 
School  for  Boys  on  King  street  and  Kalihi  road.  A  very  inter- 
esting exhibition  of  valuable  Polynesian  and  Micronesian  curi- 
osities, relics  and  natural  history  specimens  may  be  seen  and 
studied.  The  writer  is  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Brigham,  the 
curator  of  the  museum,  for  courtesies.  The  Hawaiian  section 
is  first,  though  there  are  many  priceless  ethnological  specimens 
which  have  been  collected  during  expeditions  to  the  South  Seas. 
They  represent  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  important  island  groups.  A  Punahou  car  takes  one  di- 
rectly to  the  Oahu  College.  The  Night-Blooming  Cereus  grows 
in  wildest  profusion  over  the  stone  wall  which  encloses  the 
college  grounds.  During  the  summer  months  it  is  covered  with 
numberless  blossoms  which  appear  only  during  the  night  and 
waft  their  delicate  and  rich  perfume  over  an  area  of  blocks. 

Owing  to  the  briefness  of  his  stay  the  writer  regrets  that 
he  was  unable  to  visit  the  St.  Louis  College,  a  Catholic  institu- 
tion, which  has  over  800  students  and  is  doing  grand  work  in  the 
education  and  uplift  of  the  Hawaiian  people. 

There  are  Forts  Shafter,  Euger,  DeRussy,  Armstrong,  and 
Kamehameha,  and  the  Schofield  barracks  to  be  seen.  A  Chinese 
and  Japanese  theatre  are  curios,  too.  The  pineapple  canneries 
near  the  Oahu  Railroad  are  the  largest  fruit  canning  factories 
in  the  world.  By  all  means,  Waikiki  Beach  with  its  bathers 
and  surf  riders  made  famous  in  song,  deserves  mention.  Pearl 
Harbor,  of  which  the  Navy  Department  is  making  one  of  the 
most  important  naval  bases  in  the  world,  spending  on  the  en- 
trance alone  $3,250,000,  is  but  seven  miles  west  of  Honolulu. 
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At  Haleiwa  there  are  fine  golf  links  and  tennis  courts  and 
facilities  for  boating  and  swimming.  At  Kaneohe  Bay,  only  an 
hour's  ride  by  auto,  may  be  seen  the  wonderful  coral  gardens, 
the  building  up  of  coral  reefs  and  beautiful  marine  plants  and 
varied  fishes  seen  elsewhere  only  in  the  Kapiolani  Park  aquar- 
ium. The  aquarium  deserves  a  special  visit.  Of  the  display 
of  fish  gathered  there,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  says  no  aquarium 
can  boast  a  collection  of  fish  more  unique  in  form  or  colorings. 
There  is  sport  plentiful  for  the  hunter  and  fisherman;  wild 
duck,  plover,  snipes,  turnstones,  mud-hens  and  wild  pigeon; 
sharks,  opakapaka,  ono  and  even  flying  fish,  in  flocks  or  schools, 
whichever  you  will,  may  be  hunted  and  caught  with  a  boat  and 
a  shotgun. 

A  book  of  many  volumes  would  not  exhaust  the  subject  of 
any  one  of  this  group  of  wonderful  islands.  The  great  active 
crater  of  Kilauea  is  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  and  may  be  reached 
by  going  to  Hilo  by  boat  and  thence  by  auto.  Haleakala,  the 
largest  so-called  extinct  crater,  is  on  the  Island  of  Maui.  To  the 
top  of  this  crater  is  twenty-eight  miles  by  auto  and  seven  miles 
on  mule-back.  It  is  a  journey  one  can  never  forget,  and  not 
altogether  because  of  the  mule  either.  It  is  impossible  in  this 
space  to  do  justice  to  the  journey  from  Honolulu  to  Kahalui, 
thence  to  Wailuku,  preparatory  to  climbing  Haleakala.  At  this 
point  it  is  obviously  interesting  to  insert  an  extract  from  my 
diary : 

"July  2,  1916. 

Left  Maui  Hotel  at  Wailiku  at  10  a.  m.,  in  auto.  We  ar- 
rived at  a  point  called  Olinda  at  12  m.,  4,000  feet  elevation. 
Eucalyptus  wood  is  the  back  ground.  On  the  journey  upward 
we  frequently  left  roadway  to  cut  through  fields.  When  passing 
through  drifting  clouds  the  rain  was  disagreeable  and  cold.  I 
am  dressed  inadequately  for  the  journey,  but  in  spite  of  physical 
discomfort  am  enjoying  every  minute.  In  coming  from  the 
sultry  tropical  lowland  to  greater  elevation,  I  notice  no  increase 
of  pulse  or  breathing,  no  tinnitus ;  all  normal  save  an  increased 
appetite  and  lack  of  sufficient  means  of  gratifying  it.     Must 
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save  food  for  afternoon,  night  and  morning  on  heights.  Leaving 
Wailuka,  the  roadway  was  arched  by  ironwood  trees.  Saw  caiva 
tree,  koa,  nopal  cactus,  croton.  Lava  frequently  exposed ;  ground 
soil  red,  pasty  when  wet.  Hog-back  slopes,  resembling  those 
of  our  middle  west,  on  which  were  grazing  splendid  herds  of 
cattle.  Pheasant — red-breasted,  and  wild  doves  numerous. 
Gorgeous  views  of  seas  and  mountains.  Large  sugar  plantations 
seen  with  network  of  narrow-gauge  steam  roads.  I  passed  di- 
rectly by  sugar  mill  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  Noon — 
about  to  begin  journey  on  mule-back,  a  6,000  feet  climb  to  sum- 
mit whose  elevation  is  over  10,000  feet.  To  view  crater  at  sun- 
set and  sunrise." 

This  journey  alone  was  well  worth  the  trip  of  2,100  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  In  a  recent  publication,  I  have  found 
the  continuation  of  my  journey  from  Olinda  to  the  rim  of 
Haleakala  so  aptly,  vividly  and  humorously  described  that,  with 
the  object  to  please  the  reader,  I  find  the  temptation  to  quote 
resistless : 

1 '  That  seven-mile  trail  from  the  last  ranch  to  the  rim  is 
not  a  trail  at  all,  but  a  mere  indicated  route  over  a  boulder- 
strewn,  ravine-cut  slope ;  that  I  made  the  trip  on  the  wisest  and 
wickedest  mule  in  the  world,  whose  wickedness  was  by  no  means 
crude,  but  rather  of  a  subtle  and  heartless  Kenaissance  type. 
She  was  a  Catherine  de  Medecis  of  a  mule,  and  her  sardonic 
pity  for  me  was  one  of  the  bitterest  things  I  have  ever  had  to 
bear.  The  concrete  rest-house  is  perched  on  the  rim  of  the  ex- 
tinct crater,  ten  thousand  feet  in  air — so  close  to  the  rim  that 
at  one  corner  you  can  barely  squeeze  round  the  little  building. 
In  the  rest-house,  rolled  in  your  blankets,  you  await  the  dawn. 
It  comes,  breaking  charily  over  a  sea  of  cloud.  Perhaps  you  see 
Mauna  Loa  and  Mauna  Kea — perhaps  even  Oahu — in  the  dis- 
tance; but  chiefly  you  see  cloud,  with  bergs  and  drifts  and  ice- 
pack, like  a  polar  sea.  Below  you  is  the  largest  extinct  crater 
in  the  world,  its  huge  cinder-cones  lifting  toward  you  out  of  a 
half-mile  depth.  They  look  like  titanic  bake-ovens  rusted  out  of 
use.    The  chief  romantic  interest  of  the  crater  is  that  Kame- 
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hameha  the  First  once  chose  to  lead  his  army  through  that  world 
of  ash  and  lava,  up  to  the  rim,  there  to  surprise  and  conquer 
the  king  Maui. 

Like  little  Kahoolawe,  Haleakala  has  a  Japanese  caretaker 
— an  old  man  who  lives  in  a  little  shack  down  the  slope  and  sup- 
ports life,  evidently  on  the  aesthetic  passion.  His  friends  come 
up  to  visit  him  now  and  then,  and  I  was  put  to  shame  that  very 
morning  by  a  Jap  who  lingered  lengthily  on  the  rim,  staring 
down  at  the  cinder-cones.  My  own  impatience  compared  ill 
enough  with  his  aesthetic  trance.  Another  disarming  fact :  that 
so  often  the  last  thing  to  perish  in  the  Japanese  should  be  his 
delight  in  a  natural  wonder;  that  he  should,  at  the  end  of  life, 
be  content  with  utter  isolation,  feeding  only  on  sky  and  sea. 
The  caretaker  here  must  roam  the  crater  itself — a  stiff  advent- 
ure for  gnarled  old  bones —  for  he  brought  me  a  clump  of  silver- 
sword  to  hang  on  my  saddle-bow;  and  silver-sword  grows,  on 
all  the  planet,  only  within  the  crater  of  Haleakala,  and  in  some 
other  still  remoter  place  of  which  I  forget  even  the  name.  Yes, 
I  drank  deep  of  humility  on  Haleakala.  Who  shall  say  if  there 
was  not  in  it,  too,  a  kind  of  claustrophobia,  odd  though  that  may 
sound?  For  it  is  not  only  within  four  walls  that  one  can  have 
the  sense  of  being  enclosed.  Caught  on  that  knife-ridge  between 
the  crater  and  the  trail,  with  nothing  to  do  save  sit  and  stare, 
I  felt  hemmed  in.  On  three  sides  of  us  the  cloud-pack  cut  off 
the  world  below.  It  was  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  that  spot 
as  the  bourne  from  which  no  traveler  returns.  But  I  have  apol- 
ogized long  enough  for  my  own  unworthiness.  I  would  not 
discourage  anyone  from  Haleakala. ' ' 
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| EAR  Alumni  of  Creighton!  How  seldom  does  the  re- 
alization of  any  project  of  ours  fully  measure  up  to 
our  desires !  I  believe,  however,  and  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  in  this  splendid  building  Creighton 
University  has  a  gymnasium  that  in  every  way  re- 
sponds to  the  most  elaborate  plan  ever  drafted  by 
the  fancy  of  student  or  alumnus.  Here  we  have  the 
fulfilment  of  a  strong  desire  of  years.  It  has  come 
late,  perhaps,  but  it  has  come  with  a  satisfying  completeness.  If 
criticism  is  to  be  made  it  will  be  pointed  I  feel  against  this  very 
completeness  of  the  building.  No  doubt  there  is  a  detail  here 
and  there  that  does  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of  all,  but  collect- 
ively the  facilities  for  physical  exercise  and  recreation  offered 
in  this  gymnasium  represent  the  most  liberal  effort  in  the  power 
of  the  University  to  provide  for  all  needs.  Expense  has  not 
been  spared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand  that  can  be  made 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  building  is  intended  primarily  of  course  for  the  use 
of  the  students.  In  the  colleges  of  today  physical  culture  and 
athletics  have  come  into  their  own.  Not  a  few  critics  insist 
that  they  have  usurped  more  than  is  rightly  their  own.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  students  of  Creighton  are  now  able  to 
obtain  everything  that  modern  ideas  on  gymnastic  equipment 
can  suggest  for  their  physical  upbuilding.  We  are  confident 
that  they  will  make  wise  use  of  it  not  only  for  their  bodily  but 
for  their  general  betterment.  A  gymnasium  can  help  mind 
and  morals  as  you  all  know,  and  we  feel  sure  that  our  students 
will  gain  mentally  and  morally  by  what  they  have  here.     It 
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is  because  of  our  recognition  of  this  important  fact  that  the 
authorities  of  the  University  have  planned  so  generously  in 
erecting  this  structure.  Recreation,  amusement,  diversions  of 
one  kind  or  another  young  men  will  have,  and  experience  teaches 
that  when  harm  comes  from  these  it  is  derived  not  from  the 
diversion  or  game  but  from  its  environment,  associations  or 
other  concomitant.  In  this  building  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  whatever  is  good  in  recreation  can  be  had  and  whatever 
is  evil,  eliminated. 

In  the  second  place  the  building  was  erected  for  the  alumni 
and  former  students.  Your  needs  were  kept  in  mind  when 
the  plans  were  thought  out.  There  was  a  time  when  only  the 
boy  played.  Today  men  play.  Men  have  come  to  recognize  that 
play  is  a  wholesome  thing  for  them,  too — wholesome  for  their  mind 
and  character  as  well  as  for  their  muscles  and  nerves.  During 
many  months  of  the  year  out-door  play  is  difficult  or  impossible. 
So  when  you  lay  aside  your  golf  sticks  and  tennis  racquets  you 
are  most  cordially  invited  to  this  gymnasium  where  all  your 
desires  will  be  considered.  I  feel  confident  that  you  will  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  gymnasium.  Your  Executive  Board  has 
pledged  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  toward  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  its  erection  and  equipment.  This  pledge  I  trust  will 
be  redeemed  soon.  A  good  start  has  been  made  already.  The 
building,  without  any  fittings  or  apparatus  has  cost  $107,000.00. 
Some  of  you  of  course  are  able  to  contribute  very  little,  but  all 
can  at  least  afford  a  membership.  Most  earnestly  do  I  desire  the 
name  of  every  Creighton  alumnus  to  appear  on  the  roll  of 
members.  You  will  gain  and  the  University  will  gain  by  it — 
you  by  the  enjoyment  to  be  had  here  in  play  with  friends  of  your 
boyhood  as  well  as  by  the  profit  to  your  mind  and  body.  The 
University  will  gain  not  only  by  the  aid  you  will  thus  render 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  building  but  especially  by  the 
closer  relationship  that  will  thus  be  established  between  you  and 
your  Alma  Mater.  She  is  eager  to  have  her  name  a  little  more 
frequently  upon  your  lips,  to  have  her  interests  a  matter  of 
greater  concern  to  your  thoughts,  to  have  love  and  loyalty 
toward  her  more  actively  alive  in  your  hearts. 
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ROM  time  to  time  in  the  Creighton  Chronicle  as  well  as 
in  publications  of  less  importance  and  magnitude  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  articles  from  pro- 
fessors of  various  departments  of  learning  lauding 
their  own  particular  or  special  branch  to  what  would 
seem  glorious  heights.  Of  course  we  are  all  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  various  branches  as  a  side-light 
on  their  development,  illuminative  of  attainment 
and  progress. 

One  article  presented  the  progress  of  dentistry,  one  that 
of  pharmacy,  one  of  pharmacology,  another  of  phases  of  the 
law,  and  so  on  till  we  have  concluded  that  all  and  everything 
has  been,  is,  and  shall  be  progress.  No  underlying  thought 
occurs  in  all  these  articles  that  could  be  challenged  as  a  common 
factor  to  account  for  the  contention  of  progress.  Just  what 
has  been  the  advancement  as  to  detail  or  principle  has  not  been 
decided,  but  we  are  assured  that  advancement  and  progress  have 
taken  place. 

Most  of  the  above  branches  could  advance  from  without 
(extensively),  in  an  additive  or  cumulative  way.  We  often 
talk  of  extending  the  border  lines  of  knowledge  by  increasing 
the  fund  of  facts  at  our  command.  But  how  much  the  advance- 
ment has  taken  place  from  within  (intensively),  by  grasping 
more  firmly  the  internal  constitution  of  the  mechanism  involv- 
ing principle,  is  not  so  clearly  stated. 

One  might  be  concerned  with  physiology  and  decide  that  its 
progress  and  advancement  came  mostly  in  the  form  of  accretion, 
whereas  the  savant  would  protest  the  criticism  and  assert  that 
its  progress  involves  the  creation  of  new  fundamentals.    It  might 
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be  contended  that  both  were  partly  right.  It  might  be  that  the 
introduction  rather  than  the  addition  of  new  experimental  ev- 
idence necessitated  the  recasting  of  old  principles.  But  still 
when  all  has  been  said  and  done  it  will  be  found  that  a  dearth 
of  chemical  fundamentals  in  the  building  of  physiology  pro- 
duced the  faulty  principles  and  this  really  was  the  crux  of 
the  situation. 

Sober  second  thought  would  force  ' '  experimental  evidence ' ' 
above  to  read  "experimental  chemical  evidence.' '  A  new  fact 
or  two  added  to  the  fabric  of  physiology  only  illuminated  the 
field  and  showed  the  more  in  how  much  and  in  how  far  physi- 
ology is  built  on  chemistry. 

Physiology  is  the  real  fundamental  branch  in  the  study  of 
medicine.  No  physiology,  no  medicine  has  been  stated  many  a 
time  and  oft,  but  the  utterer  most  likely  had  in  mind  \ '  function. ' ' 
Still  the  more  we  know  of  function  the  better.  But  go  to  the 
chemist  to  have  your  physiology  properly  adjusted.  This 
makes  chemistry  the  thing. 

Incidentally  bacteriology  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
morphology  of  organisms  is  rather  an  unimportant  factor  in 
the  study  of  bacteriology.  The  important  factor  is  the  chemistry 
of  the  food  and  the  products  of  bacterial  cell  activity.  The  ad- 
vancement of  both  bacteriology  and  physiology  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  study  and  understanding  of  Chemistry. 

Horse-shoeing  involves  the  hoof,  the  shoe,  and  the  smith, 
so  too,  medicine  cannot  be  understood  without  Chemistry, 
Physiology  and  Bacteriology — the  triple  alliance  (entente)  of 
medicine. 

The  industrial  arts  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  sup- 
plying tools  and  apparatus  to  all  these  branches.  The  refined 
complicated  machines  used  by  all  the  experimenters  to  simplify 
investigation  are  master  products  from  the  designing  boards  of 
the  physicist  and  the  mathematician.  The  combined  efforts  of 
the  industrial  and  scientific  world  have  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  medicine. 
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Medicine  is  a  science — chemistry  made  it  so.  The  empiric 
so  largely  relied  upon  in  the  past  is  fast  giving  place  to  scientific 
procedure.  Where  much  treatment  was  introduced  to  combat 
symptoms,  a  correct  diagnosis  now  enables  us  to  remove  the 
cause, — a  less  troublesome  process  than  treating  the  effects.  As- 
sured that  medicine  as  usually  practiced  is  becoming  a  science 
we  can  modify  our  former  statement  and  say:  If  medicine  is 
to  become  a  science  chemistry  will  make  it  so.  Or  perhaps  a 
more  feasible  wording  would  be,  whenever  medicine  becomes  a 
science,  chemistry  will  have  made  it  so. 

The  work  of  the  last  fifty  years  seems  to  point  to  this : 
Lister  introduced  Phenol  (carbolic  acid)  as  an  antiseptic  in 
1867,  blazing  the  way  for  modern  surgical  asepsis.  It  needs 
no  lengthy  explanation  to  show  the  part  chemistry  played  to 
make  this  possible.  Anasthesia,  local  or  general  is  dependent 
on  Ether,  Chloroform,  Cocaine,  Nitrous  Oxide,  and  a  long  list  of 
chemicals,  not  found  ready  prepared  in  nature  for  immediate 
use.  Chemistry  has  made  their  production  possible.  Chloral 
with  its  hypnotic  properties,  Antipyrine,  Acetanilid,  Salol,  Sul- 
phonal  and  a  long  list  of  synthetics  come  from  the  chemical 
laboratories.  Emil  Fischer  has  produced  Xanthin,  Adenin, 
Guanin,  Theobromin,  Caffein,  and  we  now  know  something  of 
the  chemistry  of  the  Purin  bodies,  which  becomes  an  import- 
ant part  of  physiological  chemistry.  The  still  unproven  good 
Salversan  or  606  has  been  to  the  healing  art  reminds  us  that 
chemistry  played  no  unimportant  part  in  its  production.  Erlich 
was  looking  for  an  Arsenic  combination  that  could  be  used  to 
destroy  the  Spirochetae  of  Syphylis.  He  had  in  mind  a  com- 
pound which  would  give  up  its  arsenic  to  Spirachetae  rather 
than  to  anything  else  in  the  body.  We  understand,  of  course, 
that  an  insoluble  compound  will  yield  none  of  its  factors  to  water 
and  its  constituents  are  not  available  while  it  is  insoluble. 

An  interesting  study  of  the  availability  of  an  element  is 
noticeable  in  the  quantitative  determination  of  Urea.  Sodium 
Hypobromite  is  used  to  liberate  the  Nitrogen  from  Urea.  The 
amount  of  Urea  is  calculated  from  the  amount  of  Nitrogen  lib- 
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erated.  Urea  is  28/60  Nitrogen.  The  use  of  Sodium  Bromide 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Hypobromite  would  result  in  failure,  al- 
though the  former  contains  about  48/60  Bromin  and  the  latter 
only  40/60.  It  is  not  so  much  the  Bromin  as  the  available  form 
in  which  it  exists  in  the  Hypobromite. 

A  more  familiar  example  of  the  available  form  in  which  we 
find  an  element  is  seen  in  bleaching  powder  when  used  to  kill 
bacteria  in  water  supplies.  The  available  Chlorine  is  carried 
by  Lime  and  the  combination  is  known  as  Calcium  Hypochlorite. 
When  placed  in  water  it  gives  up  its  Chlorine,  which  in  turn 
eventually  causes  the  death  of  the  bacteria.  The  amount  of 
Chlorine  a  compound  carries  does  not  determine  its  bactericidal 
value.  Calcium  Chloride  consists  of  about  14/22  Chlorine  where- 
as Hypochlorite  consists  of  only  11/22  Chlorine  and  still  the 
latter  is  the  compound  which  contains  the  Chlorine  in  available 
form. 

Salversan  was  made  to  give  us  a  compound  furnishing 
available  Arsenic. 

Medicine  fifty  years  ago  saw  physiology  and  chemistry 
taught  as  independent  subjects.  Bacteriology  crept  in  some 
years  later,  but  all  three  are  inter-related  to  almost  an  unlimited 
extent,  so  that  to  cover  any  considerable  field  of  one  all  three 
must  be  studied.  Not  very  long  ago  chemistry  was  merely  an 
incident  in  a  medical  course ;  today  it  is  the  most  important  item. 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  development  of  the  biochemical  de- 
partments in  our  large  universities  as  well  as  in  our  own  Creigh- 
ton. 

This  planet  is  one  of  the  many  laboratories  of  the  universe. 
The  mighty  chemist  has  been  best  seen  through  his  works  where 
we  find  evidence  of  a  super  and  a  master  mind.  To  know  this 
Universe  implies  to  see,  to  remember,  to  understand,  which  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  laboratory  method — the  natural  method ; 
and  the  pioneer  in  the  use  of  this  system  of  investigation  was  the 
chemist.  The  laboratory  method  of  instruction  has  since  been 
introduced  into  many  branches  of  learning,  including  anatomy, 
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physiology,  botany;  and  even  history,  as  well  as  psychology, 
boasts  of  its  laboratory  methods. 

In  a  word  chemistry  has  been  a  great  lender  while  the  other 
sciences  have  been  heavy  borrowers.  If  my  point  has  been 
made  clear  you  can  appreciate  the  Drummond  statement  in  his 
book  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World' 9  when  he  writes: 
"A  conception  borrowed  by  one  branch  of  knowledge  has  been 
observed  in  time  finding  its  way  back  and  always  in  enlarged 
form  to  further  illuminate  and  enrich  the  field  it  left.  No  de- 
partment of  knowledge  ever  contributed  to  another  without 
receiving  its  own  again  with  usury. ' ' 

Chemistry  has  given  much  to  her  sister  sciences  but  the  law 
of  compensation  still  holds  good  for  she  has  had  much  returned 
to  her. 

Reflection  over  the  above  screed  suggests  that  one  versed 
in  financial  affairs  could  produce  for  us  some  interesting  sta- 
tistics relative  to  the  enormous  amount  of  expense  Universities 
have  incurred  by  adopting  the  laboratory  method.  The  modern 
scientific  school  is  a  system  of  closely  inter-related  laboratories 
all  of  which  tend  to  make  modern  education  a  remarkably  costly 
and  expensive  item. 
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A  STUDY  IN  DRAMATIC 
CONSTRUCTION 

*  Thomas  J.  Livingstone,  S.  J. 


HILE  all  critics  agree  that  Shakespeare  was  unrivalled 
in  the  creation  of  character,  many  are  of  opinion 
that  he  was  inferior  in  the  construction  of  a  plot; 
not  through  lack  of  ability,  but  through  want  of  care, 
as  if  he  did  not  consider  the  plot  to  be  of  much 
consequence  in  his  plays.  This  mistaken  notion  arose 
no  doubt,  from  the  Poet 's  practice  of  using  borrowed 
material — old  stories  and  legends — in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  plays. 

There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  between  a  story  in 
narrative  form  and  the  same  story  wrought  into  dramatic  form. 
This  is  true,  even  though  it  be  possible,  at  times,  to  convert  a 
story  into  a  play  by  merely  reducing  it  to  dialogue  form  and 
dividing  it  into  acts  and  scenes.  But  such  a  play  would  not 
deserve  the  name  of  a  drama.  To  transform  a  story  into  a  real 
drama,  the  Poet  must  first  assimilate  the  story  and  then  repro- 
duce it  in  dramatic  form,  in  some  such  way  as  the  bee  assimilates 
the  nectar  of  the  flowers  and  transforms  it  into  honey;  or, 
to  use  the  language  of  science,  the  change  must  be  not  merely 
physical  but  chemical;  like  the  change  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
into  water.  A  comparison  of  Scott's,  "Guy  Mannering"  with 
Terry's  play  of  that  name  will  show  how  great  is  the  change 
required  to  transform  a  successful  novel  into  a  successful  drama. 
A  story  may  indeed  suggest  the  plot  of  a  play,  but  the  plot 
itself  must  be  worked  out  along  its  own  lines ;  and  the  incidents 
of  the  story  must  be  used  only  in  as  far  as  they  fit  in  and 
harmonize  with  the  requirements  of  the  plot.  The  playwright 
in  constructing  his  drama,  must  use  the  materials  of  the  story 
as  the  painter  uses  the  colors  on  his  palette  in  the  painting  of 
his  picture. 
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Now,  if  there  is  any  play  in  which  the  story  seems  to  regu- 
late the  plot  instead  of  the  plot  regulating  the  story,  it  is  ' '  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.' '  Apparently  all  that  Shakespeare  did  was 
to  take  a  couple  of  interesting  stories  and  join  them  together 
in  a  skillful  manner  without  bothering  his  head  about  construct- 
ing a  plot.  It  will  be  interesting,  then,  to  study  the  play  and 
see  if  Shakespeare  really  adopted  this  course.  Instead  of 
analyzing  the  play  to  ascertain  its  plot,  we  shall  try  a  new 
method :  we  shall  construct  a  plot  of  our  own  on  the  same  theme 
as  that  of  the  play  and  develop  it  along  strictly  logical  lines; 
with  the  understanding  that  when  our  plot  requires  some  in- 
cident we  shall  choose  by  preference  the  incidents  of  the  story 
used  in  the  play.  Then  if  our  play  turns  out  to  be  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice, ' '  we  can  safely  conclude  that  Shakespeare  must 
have  used  a  similar  or  analogous  process  in  the  construction  of 
that  play;  and,  moreover,  we  shall  have  a  strong  presumption 
that  he  followed  some  such  process  in  constructing  the  plots  of 
his  other  plays. 

The  theme  of  ' '  The  Merchant  of  Venice ' '  is  money ;  it  shall 
be  ours  also.  Now,  money  may  be  either  gained,  lost,  hoarded, 
spent,  loaned,  borrowed  or  stolen;  with  our  author  we  choose 
the  borrowing  of  money.  When  money  is  borrowed,  some  se- 
curity or  pledge  is  required  to  ensure  its  repayment.  To  make 
our  play  interesting  and  attractive  we  need  something  novel 
in  the  way  of  pledge ;  so,  passing  over  such  ordinary  securities  as 
promissory  notes,  liens  and  mortgages,  we  select,  with  our 
author,  the  forfeiture  of  a  pound  of  flesh. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  choose  a  topic  and  another  to  be 
able  to  handle  it  with  dramatic  effect.  Here  the  playright  must 
exercise  all  his  judgment  and  skill.  The  bond,  as  we  shall  call 
the  forfeiture  of  the  pound  of  flesh,  has  indeed  the  merit  of 
novelty  but  it  has  also  three  serious  defects  which  must  be 
remedied  before  we  can  employ  it.  First,  it  is  tragic  in  its 
nature,  and  we  propose  to  write  a  comedy.  We  can  easily 
foresee  that  the  interest  of  the  play  will  demand  the  forfeiture 
of  the  bond;  but,  if  our  play  is  to  be  a  comedy,  we  must  pre- 
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vent  the  penalty  from  being  carried  out.  For  this  purpose  some 
expedient  must  be  devised  which  is  at  once  brief,  clear  and  con- 
vincing, so  that  the  audience  can  grasp  it  at  once.  The  device  of 
interpreting  the  bond  literally,  so  as  to  concede  the  pound  of 
flesh  but  not  allow  one  drop  of  blood,  answers  these  requirements 
perfectly,  and  so,  with  our  author,  we  shall  adopt  it. 

Secondly,  the  bond  is  extremely  improbable  and,  as  such, 
will  prevent  the  illusion  so  essential  to  a  play.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  the  audience  believe  in  the  bond.  This  is 
easily  accomplished  by  removing  the  transaction  beyond  the 
narrow  sphere  of  their  knowledge.  They  know  what  can  happen 
here  and  now,  but  not  what  might  have  happened  in  a  foreign 
land,  long  ago,  especially  if  the  agent  were  an  alien  in  race 
and  religion. 

Thirdly,  the  consenting  to  such  a  bond  is  an  act  of  folly. 
The  interest  of  the  play  will  naturally  centre  around  the  borrow- 
er, and,  if  the  audience  judges  that  he  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  folly, 
the  play  will  be  spoiled.  The  element  of  folly  can  be  eliminated 
by  making  the  borrower  either  a  very  poor  man,  a  very  astute 
man  or  a  very  rich  man.  A  very  poor  man  might  give  such  a 
bond  through  dire  necessity;  but  such  a  motive  would  not  be 
suited  to  comedy.  A  very  astute  man  might  give  such  a  bond 
'relying  on  his  ingenuity  to  outwit  the  creditor;  but  this  would 
do  away  with  the  powerful  impression  which  the  bond  is  in- 
tended to  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  audience.  So  we  de- 
termine on  a  very  rich  man,  as  did  the  author — one  whose 
ample  means  give  him  a  moral  certainty  of  being  able  to  repay 
the  loan  in  time.  We  can  even  obtain  the  favor  of  the  audience 
for  him,  by  making  him  borrow,  not  for  himself,  but  to  oblige 
a  friend.  Finally,  if  we  use  very  great  tact,  we  can  make 
the  bond  itself  seem  a  kind  of  jest  to  the  borrower,  provided 
we  take  care  that  the  audience  knows  better. f 


tAs  a  striking  instance  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  skill,  we  may  note 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  solves  the  difficult  problem  of  justifying  the 
merchant's  action  in  signing  the  bond  while  letting  the  audience  clearly  per- 
ceive that  the  merchant  is  being  caught  in  a  trap. 
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All  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  bond  being  now 
solved,  we  proceed  with  our  plot.  We  have  seen  that  the  bond 
must  be  forfeited;  hence  it  follows  that  the  merchant's  wealth 
must  be  precarious.  What  kind  of  wealth,  long  ago,  in  a  foreign 
clime,  will  answer  this  requirement?  Merchandise  in  transit 
by  ship  will  serve  the  purpose  much  better  than  failure  of  crops, 
or  other  disasters,  because  delay  will  suffice,  and  then  we  can 
make  some  of  the  ships  come  safely  to  harbor  after  the  affair 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond  has  been  settled.  In  making  this 
choice  with  our  author  we  gain  a  great  advantage;  for  it  en- 
ables us  to  determine  the  time  and  place  of  the  action.  The 
great  shipping  mart  of  former  times  was  Venice  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  money  lenders  of  those  days  were  the  Jews.  So 
we  can  very  appropriately  call  our  play  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice. ' ' 

Our  main  plot  is  now  fairly  complete  and  the  three  principal 
characters  tolerably  well  outlined: — the  rich  merchant, — his 
friend, — the  Jew.  To  complete  the  plot  we  have  only  to  assign 
a  reason  for  the  Jew's  proposing  such  a  cruel  bond,  and  de- 
termine what  use  the  friend  is  to  make  of  the  borrowed  money. 
As  a  motive  on  the  part  of  the  Jew,  we  have  the  very  obvious 
one  of  hatred,  arising  from  the  outrageous  treatment  accorded 
the  members  of  his  race  and  religion,  by  the  Christians  of 
those  days.  We  can  make  the  merchant  display  special  signs 
of  contempt  for  the  Jew,  and  interfere  in  some  manner  with 
his  gains — for  instance,  by  loaning  money  gratis. 

We  come  now  to  the  use  to  which  the  borrowed  money  is 
to  be  put.  In  determining  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  thus 
far  our  comedy  lacks  a  very  essential  element — a  love  plot ;  here 
is  our  chance  to  introduce  it.  We  want  something  that  is  at 
once  novel  and  in  keeping  with  the  main  plot.  If  possible,  then, 
the  love  episode  should  be  concerned  with  money,  in  a  legal 
aspect,  and  subject  to  chance.  The  love  element  we  can  intro- 
duce by  making  the  friend  have  need  of  the  borrowed  money  to 
enable  him  to  gain  the  hand  of  a  fair  lady.  The  money  element 
we  can  introduce  by  making  her  a  rich  heiress ;  the  legal  element, 
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by  introducing  a  will;  and  the  chance  element,  by  having  the 
will  contain  certain  provisions  governing  the  choice  of  a  hus- 
band. The  expedient  of  choosing  one  of  three  caskets,  which 
here  occurs  to  mind,  as  no  doubt  it  did  to  the  author,  will  do 
excellently  for  the  chance  element.  Our  episode,  then,  is  as 
follows:  the  friend  uses  the  borrowed  money  to  appear 
as  a  suitor  before  the  heiress  in  such  state  as  he  considers 
best  suited  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  lady's  heart. 
He  will  naturally  wish  to  be  sure  of  the  lady's  affections  before 
trying  his  fortune  with  the  caskets. 

But  now  we  are  confronted  with  a  dilemma ;  if  the  suitor  is 
successful  in  his  choice,  he  will  be  able  to  repay  the  loan  and 
thus  save  the  merchant;  but  we  have  already  determined  that 
the  bond  is  to  be  forfeited.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make  him 
fail  is  out  of  the  question, — it  would  simply  spoil  the  whole 
play.  He  must  be  made,  then,  to  choose  the  right  casket  and 
win  the  heiress;  and  yet  he  must  be  entirely  unaware  of  the 
merchant's  danger  until  it  is  too  late.  We  can  manage  this 
by  having  the  lady  reside  at  a  distance  from  Venice;  for  in- 
stance on  some  convenient  isle,  where  she  dwells  in  poetic  se- 
clusion. We  need  have  no  fear  that  any  one  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  a  lover  engaged  in  the  absorbing  occupation  of  court- 
ship, has  forgotten  something  so  remote  as  the  possiblity  of 
the  merchant's  being  unable  to  pay  the  loan  when  it  becomes  due. 
As  soon,  however,  as  success  has  crowned  his  efforts  and  the 
bride  has  been  won,  we  must  have  the  unwelcome  news  reach 
him.  Then,  struck  with  remorse,  we  must  make  him  hasten  to 
the  rescue  of  his  friend  with  money  provided  by  the  heiress. 

We  now  return  to  the  merchant.  His  ships,  of  course,  must 
be  lost  or  gone  astray;  his  bond  must  be  forfeited;  the  Jew 
must  clamor  for  his  pound  of  flesh,  and  the  day  be  set  for  the 
trial.  We  now  need  another  character, — a  lawyer  or  jurist, — 
to  interpret  the  bond  in  the  particular  way  we  have  already 
determined  on.  Besides,  poetic  justice  will  require  that  the 
Jew  be  punished  for  his  malicious  attempt  on  the  merchant's 
life. 
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But  before  permitting  this  denouement  to  take  place,  we 
must  raise  the  audience's  sympathy  for  the  merchant  and  de- 
testation for  the  Jew  to  the  highest  possible  pitch.  For  this 
purpose  we  must  make  the  Jew  insist  on  the  payment  of  his 
bond,  and  reject  every  inducement  that  may  be  offered  to  make 
him  change  his  mind — even  the  offer  of  many  times  the  amount 
loaned.  But  to  have  the  Jew's  conduct  seem  probable,  we  must 
assign  some  more  powerful  motive  for  such  obduracy  than  mere 
hatred  on  his  part.  This  passion  might  induce  the  Jew  to  use 
the  bond  for  frightening  and  humiliating  the  merchant  and 
forcing  him  to  beg  for  mercy  until  at  length  he  would  be  glad 
to  escape  by  the  payment  of  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  But  mere  hatred  would  not  induce  a  shrewd  business  man, 
like  the  Jew,  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  reaping  so  rich  a 
harvest  of  money  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  cutting  a  pound 
of  flesh  from  the  merchant's  body.  No;  such  an  act  would  ut- 
terly destroy  his  business  and  render  him  liable  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  populace  if  he  appeared  on  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Some  special  personal  injury  is  required, — an  injury  that  will 
wring  his  very  heart-strings,  throw  him  into  a  state  of  frenzy, 
and  arouse  in  him  the  determination  to  have  revenge  at  any  cost. 
.  Such  an  injury  could  only  be  inflicted  through  his  wife  or 
daughter;  and,  with  our  author,  we  choose  the  only  form  of 
such  injury  compatible  with  comedy:  the  elopement  of  his 
daughter  with  a  Christian, — a  friend  of  the  merchant.  To 
aggravate  the  injury,  we  can  have  her  take  along  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  This  incident,  of  course,  must  occur  between 
the  signing  of  the  bond  and  the  trial. 

Now  for  the  events  of  the  trial.  The  forfeiture  of  the  bond 
must  be  admitted  and  the  Jew  demand  his  pound  of  flesh.  The 
friend  must  be  present  to  offer  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  debt ; 
the  Jew  of  course,  will  refuse.  The  friend  must  then  offer 
double  and  treble  the  amount,  but  the  Jew  must  scornfully  re- 
ject the  offer.  Next  the  jurist  must  declare  the  bond  valid  and 
forfeited  and  put  in  a  plea  for  mercy.  The  Jew  will  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  this  pleading  and  remain  obdurate.    The  jurist  can 
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then  tell  the  merchant  to  prepare  to  have  the  pound  of  flesh  cut 
off,  and  the  Jew  may  begin  to  sharpen  his  knife.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  final  decision: — a  pound  of  flesh  but  not  a  drop  of 
blood.  Foiled  in  his  purpose  of  revenge,  the  Jew  will  try  to  get 
the  large  sum  previously  offered,  but  must  be  told  he  shall  have 
nothing  but  his  bond.  Then  the  Jew  will  be  willing  to  accept 
the  sum  loaned;  again  he  must  be  told  he  shall  have  nothing 
but  his  bond, — he  has  refused  the  money  in  open  court.  Then 
comes  his  punishment:  he  has  conspired  against  the  life  of  a 
citizen,  as  he  has  clearly  shown  by  refusing  the  money  in  order 
to  have  the  pound  of  flesh; — the  penalty  is  death;  but,  as  this 
is  a  comedy,  the  sentence  must  be  commuted  into  confiscation 
of  his  goods,  which  may  be  given  to  the  merchant.  Of  course 
he  will  not  keep  the  money  but  give  half  to  the  eloping  couple  and 
allow  the  Jew  the  use  of  the  other  half  during  his  life-time,  on 
condition  that  he  execute  a  deed  of  gift  leaving  all  his  wealth  to 
his  daughter  after  his  death. 

We  need  one  scene  more  to  assemble  the  various  char- 
acters and  bring  the  comedy  to  a  peaceful  close.  But  we  have 
left  them  widely  separated :  the  friend 's  wife  is  on  her  isle ;  the 
eloping  couple  are  in  hiding  somewhere,  and  the  merchant  and 
his  friend  are  in  Venice.  This  will  never  do ;  our  comedy  lacks 
unity.  We  must  join  the  several  parts  more  closely.  To  aid 
the  elopement  there  is  need  of  an  intermediary  between  the 
Jewess  and  her  Christian  admirer.  A  servant  will  do  for  this 
purpose.  To  get  him  to  the  isle,  we  can  make  him  quit  his  old 
service  and  accompany  the  friend  thither  after  being  engaged 
by  him.  Next  we  need  a  messenger  to  announce  to  the  friend 
the  news  that  the  merchant  has  defaulted  payment.  We  can 
use  the  eloping  couple  for  this  purpose  and  so  get  them  on  the 
isle  also,  where  the  servant  will  serve  as  a  connecting  link 
between  them  and  the  heiress.  Then  we  must  establish  some 
connection  between  the  jurist  at  the  trial  and  the  merchant  and 
his  friend.  We  can  make  the  jurist  a  friend  of  the  heiress  and 
have  her  leave  the  isle  in  charge  of  the  eloping  couple  in  order 
to  secure  his  services  and  be  present,  unknown  to  her  husband, 
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at  the  trial.  From  this  stage  to  making  her  impersonate  the 
lawyer  is  but  one  step :  but  without  some  hint  from  the  original 
story,  it  is  a  step  that  we  would  never  think  of.  Once  thought 
of,  however,  it  is  easy  to  work  out  the  necessary  details.  She 
can  find  the  eminent  jurist  in  a  delicate  state  of  health  but  quite 
able  to  give  her  the  necessary  directions  for  winning  the  case; 
and,  finding  the  matter  so  clear  and  simple,  she  can  resolve  to 
act  the  part  of  a  young  jurist  herself;  of  course,  in  proper 
disguise. 

After  the  trial  the  friend  will  naturally  wish  to  reward  the 
young  jurist  for  his  (her)  services.  She  will,  of  course,  refuse 
money,  but — (here  we  must  again  have  recourse  to  our  author 
for  help)  seeing  a  ring  on  his  finger  which  she  had  given  him 
and  with  which  he  had  declared  he  never  would  part,  she  asks 
for  that;  and,  after  considerable  demurring  on  his  part,  at 
length  obtains  it.  Her  object  is,  of  course,  to  tease  him  about 
it  later  on;  while  the  Poet's  purpose  is  to  furnish  a  link  to 
connect  the  trial  with  the  final  scene,  by  arousing  the  audience 's 
curiosity,  making  them  eager  to  learn  how  this  playful  little 
episode  will  turn  out. 

The  final  scene  should  be  in  direct  contrast  to  the  turbulent 
trial  scene.  To  effect  this,  the  Poet  makes  use  of  moonlight, 
music  and  the  love-talk  of  the  young  eloping,  couple  with  in- 
comparable skill,  such  as  is  quite  beyond  our  capabilities.  The 
lady  arrives  and  is  soon  followed  by  her  husband  with  the 
merchant  as  his  guest.  The  jest  of  the  rings  is  enacted,  the 
bride's  masquerading  as  the  jurist  is  revealed,  the  elopers  are 
told  of  their  good  fortune,  news  comes  of  the  arrival  of  some  of 
the  merchant 's  ships,  and  so  all  ends  happily. 
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With  the  summer  vacation  gone  and  the  crisp  autumn 
AGAIN,  days  setting  every  one  a-tingle  with  energy,  the 
schools  have  reopened  and  are  again  engaged  in 
their  mission  of  training  the  country's  youth  to  properly  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  citizenship.  Doubtless  this  year,  as  in 
others,  some  students  are  in  school  because  they  are  sent,  but 
most  have  enrolled  because  they  think  education  will  improve 
their  chances  for  a  successful  career  at  whatever  life  work  they 
undertake.  Perhaps  the  first  class  of  students  will  derive  some 
benefit  from  their  new  associations— at  any  rate  they  should 
not  be  injured  by  contact  with  the  schools ;  but  the  second  class 
will  surely  profit  by  their  work  as  students — to  what  degree 
will  depend  upon  themselves.  Doubtless  some  will  grow  faint- 
hearted and  will  gradually  either  disappear  from  the  schools 
or  will  accomplish  so  little  as  students  that  there  will  be  no 
excuse  for  their  remaining  in  the  schools,  but  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  students  will  find  their  stay  in  school  distinctly  profit- 
able. 

One  of  the  anomalies  of  student  life,  upon  which  educators 
have  commented  times  without  number,  is  the  feeling  enter- 
tained by  many  students  that  study  is,  after  all,  only  of  minor 
importance  and  that  what  really  counts  is  the  training  which 
one  receives  through  the  social  and  athletic  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  school.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  students  of 
ability ,  coupled,  unfortunately,  with  lack  of  application,  to 
ridicule  class-leaders  as  " grinds' '  as  if  there  were  something 
unwholesome,  not  to  say  disreputable,  in  close  application  to 
scholastic  tasks.  One  frequently  hears  the  remark  among  stu- 
dents that  such  and  such  a  one  does  nothing  but  study  and 
therefore  ought  to  rank  well  in  his  classes  while  this  or  that 
other  student  who  devotes  himself  principally  to  side  issues  is 
commended    as    capable  of  taking  high  rank  in  his  classes  if 
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he  only  studied.  There  is  a  feeling,  too,  that  success  outside 
the  schools  will  crown  the  efforts  of  those  who  while  in 
school  have  paid  little  attention  to  their  studies,  the  theory 
being,  apparently,  that  these  worthies  are  enjoying  them- 
selves while  at  school,  and  will  get  down  to  hard  work 
once  they  face  life's  real  problems.  Experience  proves 
that  this  is  not  the  rule,  but  rather  the  exception.  Habits  of 
industry  and  of  correct  thinking  are  not  quickly  cultivated — 
they  come  only  as  the  mature  growth  of  long-sustained  effort, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  he  who  loafs  through  school  or 
goes  through  at  half  his  efficiency  will  by  some  hocus-pocus 
suddenly  acquire  those  habits  of  industry  and  close  application 
which  are  essential  to  business.  Business  men  are  agreed  that 
only  he  who  keeps  close  to  his  business  will  succeed  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  as  a  rule  the  indolent  student  develops  into 
the  half-hearted  worker  of  the  business  world. 

Of  course,  students  should  take  advantage  of  the  opportun- 
ities which  the  schools  offer  outside  the  class-room,  but  he  is 
short-sighted  who  makes  his  school  work  secondary  to  these 
opportunities.  A  student's  principal  task  should  be  to  study, 
and  whatever  else  he  does  while  in  school  has  no  excuse  for 
claiming  his  interest  except  as  it  contributes  toward  that  de- 
velopment for  which  he  came  to  school. 


The  University's  enrollment  this  year 
THE  ENROLLMENT,     is  very  satisfactory,  there  being  984 

students  enrolled  on  October  first  as 
compared  with  969  a  year  ago.  That  the  increase  would  be 
much  larger  were  it  not  for  the  advanced  requirements  in  the 
professional  schools,  there  is  no  doubt. 

The  enrollment  in  the  College  of  Law  this  year  is  145,  as 
against  172  last  year,  but  the  requirement  of  one  year  of  college 
work  in  addition  to  four  years  of  high  school  training  went 
into  effect  in  the  law  school  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and 
necessitated  the  postponement  of  enrollment  in  the  Freshman 
class  of  a  large  number  of  students  who  are  taking  their  year  of 
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college  training  before  transferring  to  the  law  school.  More- 
over, the  time  for  registration  was  shortened  this  year  and 
former  students  were  required  to  register  within  ten  days  and 
new  students  within  twenty-one  days  after  classes  opened. 

In  the  College  of  Medicine,  the  requirement  of  one  year  of 
college  for  entrance,  together  with  a  steadily  advancing  stand- 
ard in  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  required,  is  responsible 
for  the  decrease  in  enrollment. 

The  College  of  Dentistry  shows  a  gratifying  increase  of 
thirty-two  students  as  compared  with  last  year,  the  present 
Freshman  class  of  eighty-six  being  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  Next  September  the  dental  course  will  be  ex- 
tended to  four  years,  being  three  years  at  present. 

In  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  requirements  for  entrance 
and  graduation  have  been  steadily  pushed  forward,  and  can- 
didates have  been  subjected  to  more  rigorous  tests  as  a  con- 
sequence of  which  the  enrollment  is  slightly  smaller  than  last 
year. 

In  the  high  school  department  the  enrollment  has  increased 
from  335  to  364,  thus  taxing  the  present  facilities  to  the  utmost 
— in  fact  it  was  necessary  to  turn  students  away  this  year.  The 
increase  in  the  college  is  18  students,  or  better  than  10  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  the  increase  being  due  to  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  curriculum  and  particularly  to  the  advanced  require- 
ments in  the  professional  schools.  Including  the  1916  Summer 
Session  enrollment  of  220,  the  total  number  of  students  amounts 
to  1,204,  as  compared  with  1,142  for  the  previous  year,  an 
increase  of  62  students,  or  about  5]A  per  cent.  This,  in  the 
face  of  increased  competition  and  steadily  advancing  require- 
ments, shows  that  the  condition  of  the  University  is  satisfactory. 


The  opening  of  the  present  school 
THE  NEW  GYMNASIUM,    year  must  ever  remain  notable 

in  the  annals  of  the  Universitv, 
because  it  marked  the  realization  of  the  dream  in  which  for 
years  faculty,  students  and  alumni  have  indulged — the  addition 
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to  the  University 's  equipment  of  an  adequate  gymnasium.  Hun- 
dreds of  visitors  have  inspected  the  building  since  its  completion 
and  without  exception  they  have  gone  away  amazed  at  its  gen- 
erous proportions,  as  well  as  the  completeness  of  its  equipment. 
In  fact  it  is  more  than  a  gymnasium — it  is  also  a  club-house 
which  should  be  the  center  of  both  student  and  alumni  activities, 
making  not  only  for  individual  enjoyment  but  for  university,  as 
well  as  individual  advancement. 

For  the  students  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gymnasium 
will  provide  facilities  for  athletics  and  gymnastics  as  well  as 
for  other  forms  of  recreation  which  cannot  but  prove  advanta- 
geous, whether  from  a  physical,  mental  or  moral  standpoint.  In 
a  day  which  puts  much  stress  upon  efficiency  and  places  a  high 
value  on  physical  fitness,  the  gymnasium  will  admirably  sup- 
plement the  moral  and  intellectual  training  for  which  the  uni- 
versity has  all  along  provided  such  splendid  facilities.  The 
old  ideal  of  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body  should  be  easily 
realized  by  the  students  if  they  but  co-operate  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 

For  the  alumni  the  opening  of  the  new  building  means  not 
only  that  they  now  have  opportunities  second  to  none  for  exer- 
cise and  recreation  but  theirs  is  to  be  the  keen  relish  which 
comes  with  the  thought  that  the  old  school  is  steadily  forging 
ahead,  responsive  to  each  new  need  as  it  arises.  A  new  rea- 
son for  confidence  and  a  new  incentive  to  continued  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  University  is  thus  presented  and,  judging  from 
the  response  which  has  already  been  made  to  the  Pan-Alumni 
Association's  request  for  subscriptions,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  university  will  be  encouraged  by  these  new 
evidences  of  alumni  interest  to  undertake  still  further  improve- 
ments, making  for  the  advancement  of  the  institution  and  evok- 
ing fresh  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  every  loyal  friend.  Propi- 
tious, then,  are  the  auspices  under  which  the  new  year  begins — 
may  the  end  be  worthy  of  the  beginning. 
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REV.  WILLIAM  T.  KINSELLA,  S.  J. 


N  Wednesday,  August  30th,  Father  William  T.  Kin- 
sella,  Librarian  of  the  University,  observed  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  entrance  into  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Father  Kinsella  the 
occasion  passed  without  any  formal  program.  What 
there  was  of  celebration  laid  emphasis  upon  the 
spiritual  significance  of  the  day. 

Father  Kinsella  offered  a  Low  Mass  of  Thanks- 
giving at  7  o'clock  in  St.  John's  Church  and  the  hundreds  who 
approached  the  Holy  Table  at  this  Mass  at  once  paid  a  delicate 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  jubilarian  and  were  witness  to  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  Catholics  of  Omaha  in  the 
midst  of  whom  he  has  spent  eighteen  years  of  his  religious  life. 

Graduating  from  St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1866,  Father  Kinsella  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Florissant, 
Mo.,  on  August  30th  of  that  year. 

After  seven  years  of  literary  and  philosophical  studies 
at  Florissant,  Mo.,  and  Woodstock,  Md.,  came  three  years  of 
teaching  in  St.  Ignatius  College,  Chicago. 

Then  followed  four  years  of  theological  studies  at  Wood- 
stock, Md. 

The  years  from  Woodstock  in  1880  to  Omaha  in  1916  were 
full  years,  demanding  a  variety  and  quality  of  work  for  which 
few  men  are  gifted. 

Of  these  years  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  devoted  to  the 
class-room,  seventeen  of  them  in  lecturing  in  philosophy. 

Father  Kinsella 's  first  assignment  to  the  staff  of  Creighton 
College  was  in  1888.  For  six  consecutive  years  he  was  engaged 
either  as  vice  president  or  professor  of  philosophy. 
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After  a  year  spent  in  Detroit  he  was  recalled  to  Creighton 
to  assume  charge  of  St.  John's  Church. 

The  year  following  he  was  called  to  St.  Louis,  where  for 
nine  years  he  taught  philosophy  in  St.  Louis  University. 

Since  his  return  to  Omaha  ten  years  ago  Father  Kinsella's 
efforts  have  been  especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
University  library. 

The  extensive  and  select  library  of  which  the  University  now 
boasts  is  due  to  his  unflagging  energy  and  keen  literary  dis- 
crimination. 

We  wish  the  jubilarian  ad  multos  annos. 


WHAT  IS  LITERATURE 
*W.  T.  Kane,  S.  J. 

OT  very  long  ago,  the  writer  had  the  good  fortune 
to  travel  as  a  steerage  passenger  on  one  of  the  big 
liners.  It  was  not  precisely  his  choice :  the  war  put 
him  and  some  fourteen  hundred  others  down  in  the 
bilge.  And  one  of  the  privileges  of  his  position 
was  the  intimacy  it  brought  him  with  the  men  be- 
low decks.  He  had,  so  to  say,  the  entree  to  the  stoke- 
hold. There  was  a  young  stoker,  a  Liverpool  boy, 
a  mere  amateur  one  might  call  him,  as  it  was  his  first  voyage, 
who  came  up  when  we  were  only  a  day  or  two  out,  and  said: 

"I  say,  have  you  a  book  you  could  let  me  read  between 
watches?    A  chap  can't  sleep  all  the  time  he's  off  duty." 

' i Well,"  I  said,  "I  have  a  book,  but  I'm  afraid  you  might 
not  find  it  interesting. ' ' 

"Oh,"  he  answered,  "Anything  will  do.  I  haven't  much 
education,  but  I've  read  a  lot." 

So  I  got  my  book,  a  copy  of  "The  Four  Men,"  by  Hilaire 
Belloc,  and  I  borrowed  from  another  noble  steerage  passenger 
his  sole  possession,  one  of  Rider  Haggard's  stories — I  forgot 
the  name.  Well,  after  five  or  six  days  my  stoker  returned  the 
two  books. 

"How  did  you  like  them?"  I  asked. 

" Belloc 's  book  is  great  stuff!  he  said — and  "great  stuff," 
you  must  note,  is  good  proletarian  speech  for  what  the  more  pre- 
tentious call  "literature." 

"And  the  other?" 

"Well,  you  know  I  was  glad  to  read  anything,  and  I'm  much 
obliged  to  you,  but  the  other  is  awful  piffle. ' ' 

I  asked  him  a  few  questions,  trying  to  find  out  just  why  he 
preferred  one  book  to  the  other,  but  he  could  only  scratch  his 
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head,  and  say  vaguely  that  one  was  ' '  bully "  and  the  other 
"piffle."    So  I  let  it  go  at  that. 

But  the  incident  struck  me  as  typical.  A  great  many  of 
us,  with  better  opportunities  for  education  than  this  stoker,  are 
after  all,  in  pretty  much  the  same  fix.  We  have  our  choice  and 
preferences,  we  cannot  help  judging  and  selecting.  It  is  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  And  we  are  quite  fixed  and 
set  in  our  choice.  But,  push  us  a  little  for  our  reasons,  and  we 
are  at  a  loss.  We  have  a  few  vague  generalities  to  offer,  but 
nothing  very  convincing  or  very  satisfactory ;  and  we  are  quite 
well  aware  of  the  fact. 

Now  to  know  the  ivhy  of  our  choice  completely  and  ade- 
quately would  be  to  be  a  great  critic ;  a  rare  being  in  this  other- 
wise excellent  world.  But  to  know  why  with  some  definiteness 
and  assurance  is  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  person  of 
culture.  And  that  much  knowledge  is  really  worth  while  in 
itself.  It  gives  us  new  pleasure  and  profit  in  our  reading, 
it  gives  us  an  intelligent  appreciation,  it  gives  us  too  the  con- 
fidence which  comes  from  stable  principles  and  standards  of 
judgment. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  aware  that  what  we  call  "the  per- 
sonal equation"  largely  determines  our  preferences  in  the  mat- 
ter of  books.  We  are  guided  by  our  habits  of  thought,  our  train- 
ing, our  associations,  our  individual  temperament  and  disposition. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  persuade  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
i '  Hydriotaphia' '  or  Urn-Burial  upon  a  man  of  very  jovial  temper 
who  has  never  strained  his  intellect  by  anything  heavier  than 
the  "pink  sheet." 

But  while  we  must,  if  we  are  to  be  sincere,  be  guided  by  our 
own  taste,  we  can  and  should  make  that  taste  intelligent  and  fine. 
We  can  make  the  " personal  equation"  approach  more  nearly 
the  absolute  equation.  As  someone  has  said  well,  "Our  liking  or 
disliking  is  not  only  a  test  of  the  book,  but  is  a  test  of  us  as  well. ' ' 
We  know  a  great  deal  about  a  man  when  we  know  his  sincere 
choice  of  reading. 
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It  scarcely  need  be  pointed  out  that  we  can  pretend  to  an 
elevated  taste  in  reading,  as  so  many  foolishly  do;  but  there 
is  nothing  more  despicable  or  more  certainly  hurtful  and  sure 
to  hinder  all  real  growth  of  mind.  We  should  much  rather  have 
a  man  stick  honestly  to  his  sporting  page  than  stultify  himself 
by  a  silly  affectation  of  books  he  cannot  relish. 

Now  the  purpose  of  these  papers  is  just  to  indicate  certain 
principles  in  this  right  and  honest  development  of  taste.  They 
do  not  pretend  to  discover  to  the  startled  eyes  of  the  reader 
the  mysteries  of  a  craft  unknown  to  him.  Their  purpose,  with  all 
sincerity,  is  to  do  little  more  than  recall  and  crystallize  prin- 
ciples and  standards  of  judgment  which  we  have  all  long  known. 
For  in  this  matter  of  judging  of  books,  it  is  not  that  we  do  not 
know  enough,  but  only  that  often  our  knowledge  is  not  ordered 
and  set  in  train.  We  have  the  basic  facts,  but  they  are  not 
systematized  enough  to  let  us  deduce  from  them  with  assur- 
ance and  a  sense  of  conviction. 

To  begin  with,  we  recall  that  literature  is  one  of  the  arts. 
All  the  arts  are  simply  means  of  communication  between  men. 
They  differ  only  in  medium;  sculpture  communicates  thought 
and  feeling  through  stone  and  clay  and  wood  and  bronze, 
through  form  of  three  dimensions ;  music,  through  sound  meas- 
ured by  intervals;  painting,  through  planes  and  colors;  and 
literature,  through  language. 

And  because  literature  expresses  thoughts  and  emotions 
through  language,  which  we  can  all  use  with  more  or  less  skill, 
it  is  the  most  familiar  of  all  the  arts,  the  most  easily  accessible. 
One  may  venture  to  add  that  it  is  also  beyond  question  the  most 
indispensable.  We  might  get  on  without  painting  or  sculpture 
or  music  or  even  architecture — though  it  would  be  a  sorry  world 
without  these — but  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  civilization 
could  well  push  on  its  course  at  all  without  literature. 

And  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  believe  that  liter- 
ature in  some  form  existed  from  the  beginnings  of  our  race. 
Even  if  we  cannot  vision,  with  some,  the  mythic  cave-dweller 
telling  rude  tales  by  the  winter  fire,  there  must  have  been  speech 
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and  communication  of  thought.  And  there  must  have  been 
crises  and  moments  of  exaltation  when  men's  speech  took  on 
a  nobler  bearing  and  a  more  searching  quality — and  literature 
was  born. 

For  the  most  elementary  of  all  arts  is  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion, which  some  weepingly  declare  to  be  a  lost  art  in  our  days. 
Mrs.  McCafferty  and  Mrs.  Hogan,  airing  at  the  same  time  the 
Monday  wash  and  their  opinions  of  the  neighbors,  may  be  real 
artists.  You  may  be  shocked  at  the  statement :  yet  you  are  not 
shocked  that  we  rank  as  a  bit  of  art  the  dispute  between  Gibbie 
Girder  and  his  good  wife  over  the  brace  of  wild-fowl  that  Caleb 
Balderstone  stole.  Yet  the  latter  is  not  art  merely  because  it 
appears  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor."  It  is  pos- 
sible that  you  would  count  Mrs.  McCafferty 's  and  Mrs.  Hogan's 
talk  great  art,  if  you  were  to  read  it  transcribed  into  a  book.  All 
literature  is  a  glorified  form  of  conversation — even  though  it 
be  a  one-sided  conversation. 

Yet  we  have  a  feeling  that,  all  quibbling  aside,  there  is 
a  real  distinction  between  mere  talk  and  literature,  even  between 
mere  books  and  literature.  And  there  is  such  a  distinction, 
just  as  there  is  between  mere  painting  and  art,  and  mere  noise 
and  music,  and  mere  ranting  and  acting.  The  distinction  is 
that,  whilst  all  art  is  a  communication  between  man  and  man,  not 
all  such  communication  is  art.  The  distinction  lies  in  some 
quality  of  communication.  And  what  that  quality  is  and  where 
it  shall  fall  as  a  distinctive  mark  and  boundary,  is  what  puzzles 
even  professed  and  professional  critics.  We  have  no  purpose  of 
wading  into  a  sea  of  philosophic  discussion  in  the  question,  nor 
even  of  outlining  the  extent  and  broad  reach  of  such  a  discussion. 
We  shall  speak  mainly  upon  the  rude  basis  of  common  sense. 

Now  common  sense  says  that  Mrs.  McCafferty  and  Mrs. 
Hogan,  whilst  they  may  upon  some  technicality  be  called  artists, 
are  not  so  recognized  by  the  neighbors.  And  common  sense 
says  that  Jones  up  the  street  who  paints  the  bill-boards,  adver- 
tising tobacco  and  boots,  is  not  an  artist.  And  common  sense 
says,  clearly  enough,  that  the  most  striking  reason  why  these 
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good  people  and  their  like  are  not  artists  is  because  their 
work  is  not  impressive,  because  although  it  communicates 
thought  and  even  feeling,  it  does  not  do  so  in  a  way  to  stir  the 
soul  and  to  kindle  the  throbbing  activity  of  mind  and  heart. 

One  may  say  that  if  we  were  to  wade  through  treatises  on 
aesthetics  and  philosophies  of  literature  and  profound  and  wordy 
critics  all  our  lives,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  get  nearer  the 
heart  and  essential  of  all  literature,  and  indeed  of  all  art,  than 
this  quality  of  impressiveness  in  the  communication  of  ideas 
and  emotions. 

Let  us  consider  a  little  what  it  means  in  the  particular  field 
of  art  we  are  discussing,  literature.  When  you  pick  up 
"Ivanhoe"  and  find  yourself,  after  an  hour,  back  in  the  cen- 
turies that  were  old  when  your  great,  great  grandfather  was 
born,  forgetful  of  your  business  cares  and  the  thousand  inter- 
ests that  now  surround  you,  listening  to  the  clang  of  the  spear- 
head on  the  shield  before  Bois-Guilbert  's  pavilion,  and  thrilling 
to  every  incident  of  the  contest  which  follows,  you  know  that 
you  have  really  passed  through  an  experience,  that  something 
has  struck  upon  your  thought  and  feeling  which  leaves  you  not 
quite  the  same  as  before.  As  long  as  memory  lasts,  you  have  a 
new  set  of  characters  graven  upon  it.  You  will  read  your  daily 
newspaper,  day  after  day,  for  thousands  of  days  to  come;  and 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  will  most  likely  forget  its 
murders  and  divorces,  its  chronicles  of  games  and  of  society 
functions,  its  chatter  of  small  talk  and  slap-stick  humor  and 
petty  cleverness.  But  the  shock  of  contest  in  a  tourney  you 
never  saw  will  be  vivid  forever  in  your  mind. 

You  have  been  impressed,  you  have  been  impressed  by 
the  thing  that  another  man  said  to  you  and  the  way  in  which 
he  said  it.  Your  imagination  has  been  caught  and  your  feel- 
ings moved — and  you  probably  put  down  your  book  for  a 
moment,  and  say,  with  our  stoker,  "That's  great  stuff  !" 

Or  we  take  up  Walter  Savage  Landor's  exquisite  little 
lyric,  "Rose  Aylmer": 
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"Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race! 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine! 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee." 

There  is  something  in  the  little  song  that  makes  a  song 
in  our  own  hearts.    The  music  of  the* simple  words  haunts  us — 

"A  night  of  memories  and  sighs 
I  consecrate  to  thee. ' ' — 

It  is  no  great  matter;  it  is  like  a  little  breath  of  air  blowing 
in  through  an  open  window :  but  it  comes  laden  with  a  perfume 
of  all  climes  and  times  and  races,  it  breathes  in  upon  us  the 
little  touching  plaintiveness  of  regret  and  of  time-soothed  sor- 
row that  is  so  intimately  near  to  all  of  us.  We  have  been  im- 
pressed, we  have  been  stirred;  and  we  can  say  again,  "That's 
great  stuff !" 

We  have  taken,  you  see,  most  elementary  instances.  We 
might  multiply  them  indefinitely.  We  should  find  in  each  the 
same  quality  of  impressiveness. 

Note  two  things  about  that  quality:  first,  that  though  it 
is  thrillingly  personal  and  very  largely  a  matter  of  individual 
temperament  and  character,  though  in  detailed  instances  what 
shocks  you  may  delight  me,  and  what  impresses  you  may  simply 
bore  me,  yet  it  has  also  a  sort  of  universal  character,  it  has,  at 
least  in  the  great  number  of  instances,  the  power  to  reach  all 
men;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  a  whole  world  apart  from  mere 
sensation. 

To  be  impressed  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  being 
shocked  or  merely  interested.     The  thousand  and  one  stories 
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which,  in  lazy  moments,  we  have  read  in  our  magazines,  have 
interested  us  no  doubt;  but,  so  far  at  least  as  the  majority  of 
them  go,  they  have  made  little  or  no  impression.  Some  of 
them  have  caught  our  attention  violently,  possibly  some  of  them 
have  waked  up  emotion,  good  or  bad,  in  us ;  but  they  have  taken 
no  permanent  hold  upon  our  thought  and  feeling,  and  we  should 
be  annoyed  to  have  to  read  most  of  them  over  again. 

Of  course  there  are  a  thousand  difficulties  in  saying  just 
which  is  which:  this  is  impressive;  that  is  merely  sensational. 
And  because  newspapers  and  magazines  may  seem  to  have  been 
mentioned  disparagingly,  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  their 
contents  are  arbitrarily  excluded  from  the  high  domain  of  liter- 
ature. We  should  all  of  us  be  Catholic  enough  to  recognize 
merit  wherever  we  see  it;  and  the  writer  for  one  ventures  to 
see  it  very  often  in  ephemeral  publications.  The  attitude  of 
mind  that  affects  disdain  of  all  writing  not  hallowed  by  time 
is  a  very  petty  and  shallow  attitude.  It  is  often  akin  to  that 
which  would  delight  in  the  bleatings  of  a  sheep,  provided  they 
were  printed  in  folio  and  bound  in  the  skin  of  the  sheep.  We 
must  remember  that  much  of  the  great  writing  in  our  lan- 
guage made  its  first  appearance  in  magazines  or  even  in  the 
humbler  pages  of  provincial  newspapers.  And  it  is  more  than 
barely  possible  that  future  generations  will  discover  with  rever- 
ent appreciation  some  time-yellowed  copies  of  the  magazines 
which  contain  the  stories  of  0.  Henry  or  a  stray  page  of  a  Lon- 
don newspaper  with  a  forgotten  essay  by  Chesterton  or  Belloc. 

Wherever  this  quality  of  genuine  impressiveness  is  found, 
we  have  literature ;  not  necessarily  of  the  highest,  perhaps  very 
near  the  edge  and  abrupt  of  outer  darkness ;  but  still  worthy  to 
be  treasured  as  art. 

Arlo  Bates  damns  "The  Kreutzer  Sonata"  utterly.  We 
might  agree  with  him  entirely  if  he  said  it  was  a  very  low  form  of 
literature.  We  need  have  no  patience  ourselves  with  such 
work.  We  may  think  the  world  will  pass  it  by  in  the  long 
silent  judgment  of  time.    But  one  cannot  see  how,  with  all  its 
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faults,  it  is  to  be  thrust  out  entirely  from  even  the  noble  com- 
pany of  letters.  To  refuse  the  title  of  literature  to  all  but 
the  great  and  noble  in  books  is  to  complicate  the  matter  un- 
necessarily and  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  getting  false  and 
misleading  notions.  Such  exclusiveness  often  springs  from  an 
exaggerated  esteem  of  literature.  Men  who  think  that  the  world 
is  to  be  saved  by  books  must  of  necessity  exclude  from  the  ranks 
of  literature  even  impressive  work,  if  it  be  tainted  with  any 
moral  defect.    We  may  say  .something  of  this  later. 

(To  be  continued). 
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BOUT  three  years  ago  the  United  States  Naval  Ob- 
z\  servatory  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Observatory 

of  Paris,  France,  began  to  exchange  wireless  time 
signals  in  order  to  determine  their  difference  of 
longitude  by  the  most  modern  apparatus  that  the 
advance  of  science  had  made  possible.  The  method 
of  star  observations  was  also  the  best  that  had  ever 
been  devised.  The  American  and  French  astron- 
omers were  each  divided  into  two  parties,  and  while  one  Amer- 
ican and  one  French  party  made  their  observations  with  iden- 
tical instruments  in  Washington,  the  second  parties  were  in 
Paris.  After  spending  several  months  in  this  work  of  record- 
ing star  transits  and  wireless  time  signals,  the  Washington 
and  Paris  parties  exchanged  places  and  continued  their  work 
for  an  equal  length  of  time  in  their  second  position. 

The  results  of  this  long  campaign  have  just  been  published 
in  the  Appendix  to  Publications  of  The  United  States  Naval 
Observatory,  Second  Series,  Volume  IX.  The  work  was  done 
with  such  care  and  skill  and  with  such  refined  instrumental 
equipment,  that  the  probable  error  of  the  result  is  less  than 
one  three-hundredth  of  a  second  of  time,  so  that  the  relative 
position  of  certain  fixed  points  in  the  Observatories  of  Wash- 
ington and  Paris  is  uncertain  by  about  the  length  of  a  yard. 

As  the  wireless  time  signals  sent  out  by  Arlington,  near 
Washington,  and  by  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris,  could  be  heard 
over  great  distances  by  all  that  possessed  a  wireless  receiving 
outfit,  the  Naval  Observatory  issued  a  circular  to  all  observ- 
atories and  invited  them  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  and 
redetermine  their  own  longitudes  from  Washington.  The 
Creighton    Chronicle,  Volume  V,  Number  3,  December    1913, 


♦Professor  of  Astronomy,  Creighton  College  of  Arts.     Director  of  the 
Observatory. 
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stated  that  The  Creighton  University  Observatory  had  signi- 
fied its  willingness  to  take  part  in  this  campaign. 

In  the  report  mentioned  before  there  is  a  list  of  the 
American  Observatories  that  actually  participated  in  this  work 
and  that  communicated  their  results  to  the  Naval  Observatory 
for  publication.  This  list  is  rather  small,  containing  as  it  does, 
only  seven  observatories,  but  The  Creighton  University  is 
among  them.  They  are:  (1)  Case,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  (2) 
Columbia  University,  New  York;  (3)  Creighton  University, 
Omaha,  Nebraska;  (4) Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
(5)  Elgin,  Elgin,  Illinois;  (6)  Illinois  Watch  Company,  Spring- 
field, Illinois;  (7)  Flower,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Along  with  the  name  of  the  Observatory  are  given  the  names 
of  the  astronomical  observer,  the  radio  observer,  and  the  com- 
puter, as  well  as  the  number  of  nights  on  which  observations 
were  made,  and  lastly,  the  resulting  longitude.  The  largest 
number  of  nights  is  twelve,  the  next  are  nine  and  eight,  then 
two  with  four  (one  of  which  is  The  Creighton  University)  and 
two  with  three. 
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dugational  World 


Mrs.  Olivia  Thomson  has  recently  given  by  will  to  the 
University  of  Colorado  Law  School  $75,000,  "The  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  to  support,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  a 
professorship  known  as  '  The  Charles  Inglis  Thomson  Professor- 
ship of  Law'.  " 


Statistics  gathered  by  the  University  of  Oregon  this  fall 
show  that  one-fourth  of  the  women  registered  are  either  wholly 
or  partially  self-supporting.  Stenography,  bookkeeping,  care 
of  faculty  children,  general  housework,  and  service  in  Sorority 
Houses  are  the  principal  ways  by  which  money  is  earned.  Some 
of  the  girls  are  putting  themselves  through  school  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  previous  teaching.  Five  of  this  year's  Freshman  girls 
are  entirely  self-supporting. 


The  new  Co-operative  Store  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
students  has  put  a  ban  upon  cigarettes  and  refuses  to  carry  them 
in  stock.  There  is  an  unwritten  law  among  the  students  against 
smoking  on  the  campus. 


The  University  of  Ohio  has  added  a  College  of  Commerce 
and  Journalism,  with  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journ- 
alism and  in  Business  Administration. 

The  University  of  Detroit  has  also  just  organized  what  is 
to  be  known  as  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the 
University,  which  opened  on  October  2nd.  The  object  of  the 
school  will  be  to  train  bookkeepers,  clerks  and  business  men  of 
minor  capacities  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  capable  of  hand- 
ling "big  business.' '  The  school  will  be  in  session  three  periods 
of  each  of  three  nights  of  the  week  and  the  complete  course 
leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  will 
comprise  three  years'  work. 
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The  Normal  School  at  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  is  trying  out  a 
six-day  school  plan,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  eliminate 
conflicts  between  the  subjects  and  to  put  all  of  the  laboratory 
work  into  half  or  whole  day  periods. 


At  the  University  of  Texas,  according  to  a  report  just 
published,  the  football  receipts  for  the  last  year  amounted  to 
$33,449.77,  with  expenditures  of  $27,964.36.  The  receipts  from 
baseball  were  $998.90,  the  expenditures,  $3,478.81;  the  receipts 
for  basket  ball,  $299.05  and  expenditures  $710.67.  The  gate  re- 
ceipts for  track  were  $101.70,  and  the  expenditures  $1,769.66. 
The  total  income  for  the  various  athletic  activities  were  $48,- 
230.89,  and  the  total  expenditures  $47,487.68,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $743.10. 


The  total  enrollment  in  the  University  of  Texas  this  year  is 
2,237  students. 


At  the  University  of  Texas  a  medical  fee  of  $3.00  is  required 
of  every  student  in  residence  for  which  the  student  is  entitled  to 
the  following:  First,  free  consultation  with  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity's physicians;  secondly,  five  hospital  calls  and  three  other 
calls  if  the  student  is  confined  by  illness  to  his  home  or  to  a  hos- 
pital ;  thirdly  the  ambulance  or  carriage  required  to  convey  a  stu- 
dent to  the  hospital  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the  hospital  fund,  as 
will  also,  fourth,  charge  for  pathological  examinations  and  for  the 
administration  of  an  anaesthetic ;  fifth,  in  case  of  necessity  lodge- 
ing,  board  and  nursing  at  a  hospital  will  be  provided  without 
extra  charge  for  twenty-five  days. 


The  University  of  Texas  has  promulgated  the  following 
boarding  house  rules: 

1.  The  engagement  of  a  room  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon 
is  equivalent  to  a  contract  to  remain  in  the  room  for  at  least  one 
term  or  be  responsible  for  the  rent  for  that  period. 
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2.  If  reasons  arise  for  a  change  during  the  term,  the  stu- 
dent should,  before  moving,  refer  the  matter  to  the  Boarding 
House  Committee  by  telephoning  the  Eegistrar  or  the  Dean 
of  Women. 

3.  It  is,  of  course,  expected  that  the  student  will  pay  for 
furniture  damaged  or  destroyed  by  him,  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  excepted. 

4.  The  women  students  are  expected  to  comply  faithfully 
with  these  regulations: 

(1)  To  limit  their  social  engagements  to  three  a  week  as 
the  maximum. 

(2)  To  dismiss  their  callers  at  10:30  p.  m. 

(3)  To  require  chaperonage  for  automobiling,  picnics,  or 
parties. 

The  University  expects  it  to  be  a  point  of  honor  and  of 
chivalry  among  our  young  men  to  respect  these  regulations 
that  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  women  and  to 
aid  in  their  observance. 


Plans  are  being  made  by  the  alumni  of  the  University  of 
Texas  for  the  organization  and  incorporation  of  the  Texas  Uni- 
versity Students '  Loan  Association,  with  a  capitalization  of  one- 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  raised  by  January  first  next. 
The  money  will  be  loaned  to  deserving  young  men  and  women 
who  want  to  get  an  education  at  the  University  of  Texas.  The 
loans  will  be  made  in  amounts  of  fifty  dollars,  interest  being 
charged  on  a  graduated  scale  with  a  maximum  of  8  per  cent. 
The  money  will  be  loaned  on  the  personal  notes  of  the  students 
and  the  association  will  borrow  money  on  these  notes  so  as  to 
raise  additional  funds  with  which  to  take  out  life  insurance 
policies  payable  to  the  association  covering  each  of  the  bor- 
rowers. Last  year  55  per  cent  of  the  men  students  worked  their 
way  through  the  university  and  42  per  cent  of  the  women  did 
likewise.  The  object  of  the  fund  is  to  provide  help  for  self- 
supporting  students. 
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Professor  B.  S.  Hurlbut,  who  has  been  Dean  of  Harvard 
College  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  has  resigned  and  has  been 
succeeded  in  that  position  by  Professor  H.  A.  Yeomans,  who 
has  for  some  time  been  Assistant  Dean. 


Yale  University  has  a  new  foundation  known  as  the 
Henry  E.  Howland  Prize,  derived  from  the  income  for  two 
years  of  a  special  fund  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  awarded 
in  recognition  of  "achievement  of  marked  distinction  in  the 
field  of  literature  or  fine  arts  or  science  of  government,"  with 
a  proviso  that  "an  important  factor  in  the  selection  shall  be 
the  idealistic  element  in  the  recipient 's  work. ' '  The  first  award 
was  made  this  year  to  Rupert  Brooke,  the  young  English  poet, 
who  was  killed  at  the  Dardanelles — the  money  was  sent  to 
his  widow. 


At  the  University  of  California  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
the  number  of  undergraduates  regularly  enrolled  passes  the 
five  thousand  mark.  Of  the  5,883  students  registered,  874  are 
graduates,  and  5,009  are  undergraduates.  The  total  number 
of  students  regularly  enrolled  is  318  more  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year. 


Proposal  was  made  some  time  ago  at  the  School  of  Juris- 
prudence at  the  University  of  California  to  extend  the  profes- 
sional course  in  law  over  a  period  of  four  years  instead  of 
three,  and  to  reduce  the  pre-legal  work  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment to  a  period  of  two  years  instead  of  three. 


Stanford  and  California  have  included  in  their  recent  de- 
bate agreement  a  clause  which  precludes  a  decision  by  the  judges 
for  either  side.  The  first  debate  under  the  new  plan  will  be 
held  on  November  24th,  Stanford  having  the  affirmative  and 
California  the  negative  of  the  question:  "Resolved  that  the 
United  States  should  adopt  a  system  of  compulsory  military 
service  similar  to  that  of  Switzerland. ' ! 
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The  registration  of  the  University  of  Washington  this  year 
is  1,855,  an  increase  of  426  over  last  year. 


Over  a  hundred  colleges  are  now  offering  curriculum  courses 
in  the  study  of  the  liquor  problem,  according  to  a  recent  investi- 
gation of  the  Inter-Collegiate  Prohibition  Association. 


The  alumni  of  Notre  Dame  University  are  raising  money 
by  subscription  for  a  building  to  be  known  as  "Old  Students' 
Hall."  The  total  amount  subscribed  thus  far  is  $38,615.00. 
Several  of  the  students  have  subscribed  amounts  ranging  from 
five  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars. 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 30th,  the  new  'Varsity 
Gymnasium  was  thrown  open  for 
the  inspection  of  the  public  and 
the  huge  building  was  thronged 
from  two  until  five  o'clock  with 
an  unbroken  stream  of  visitors, 
who  were  anxious  to  see  the  big 
structure  from  the  inside.  In  the 
evening  the  Alumni  were  given 
their  first  look  at  the  Gym  and 
after  a  tour  of  inspection  held 
a  smoker  in  one  of  the  club  rooms. 
The  president  of  the  University 
made  a  short  address,  a  report  of 
which  is  printed  in  this  issue  of 
The  Chronicle.  Dr.  B.  M.  Riley, 
president  of  the  Pan-Alumni  As- 
sociation, presided  at  the  smoker 
and  called  upon  the  following 
alumni  for  short  talks:  Paul  L. 
Martin,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Law;  J.  A.  Bennewitz,  former 
president  of  the  association ;  J.  M. 
Fitzgerald,  T.  J.  McShane,  Dr. 
P.  J.  Conlan,  Dr.  J.  A.  Tamisea, 
and  Edward  Costello. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
$25,000  fund  which  the  alumni  are 
raising,  reported  that  on  a  three- 
day  notice  $2,500  had  been  sub- 
scribed and  that  the  prospects  are 
good  for  early  completion  of  the 
entire  fund.  The  committee  had 
sent  out  to  all  of  the  alumni  the 
following  letter : 
"Dear  Alumnus: 


The  new  University  Gymnas- 
ium— the  dream  of  years — is  now 
completed,  and  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  alumni  house- 
warming  party  which  will  be  held 
at  the  new  building  on  Saturday 
evening,  September  30th,  at  8 
o'clock.  The  splendid  building, 
equipped  with  the  best  and  latest 
apparatus,  will  afford  opportun- 
ities for  exercise  and  recreation 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
students  and  alumni  of  the  big 
school.  More  than  that,  this  lat- 
est addition  to  the  University's 
facilities  will  mean  a  quickening 
of  'varsity  spirit  and  a  growth 
in  enrollment  which  will  make  for 
a  broader  influence  and  an  en- 
hanced prestige.  No  recent  event 
in  the  history  of  the  institution 
gives  such  flattering  assurance  of 
large  and  far-reaching  success. 

You  probably  recollect  that  the 
officers  of  the  Pan-Alumni  Asso- 
ciation pledged  twenty-five  thous- 
and dollars  toward  the  project 
when  the  University  was  consid- 
ering whether  its  finances  would 
warrant  the  expenditure  involved 
in  the  construction  of  a  first-class 
gymnasium.  The  original  estimate 
was  about  Eighty-five  Thousand 
Dollars,  but  present  indications  are 
that  the  completed  structure,  fully 
equipped,  will  entail  an  outlay  of 
about    One    Hundred   and   Forty 
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Thousand  Dollars.  No  reasonable 
expense  has  been  spared  to  give 
the  students  and  alumni  a  gym- 
nasium and  club-house  worthy  of 
their  patronage  and  ardent  sup- 
port. The  time  now  seems  ripe  to 
ask  the  members  of  the  Pan-Alum- 
ni Association  to  redeem  the 
pledge  made  through  their  officers. 
We  are  therefore  enclosing  here- 
with a  subscription  blank  which 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  fill 
in  and  return  at  your  early  con- 
venience showing  what  sum  you 
will  contribute  toward  the  gym- 
nasium and  on  what  dates  the  in- 
stallments may  be  looked  for.  If 
you  prefer,  you  may  remit  your 
entire  subscription  at  once.  You 
will  notice  from  the  subscription 
blank  that  whatever  sum  you  pay 
will  be  credited  toward  the  an- 
nual dues  for  the  use  of  the  gym- 
nasium and  that,  for  the  alumni 
who  subscribes,  a  special  rate  will 
be  made.  If  you  are  in  a  position 
to  use  the  gym,  this  rate  will 
doubtless  appeal  to  you  as  it  is 
much  less  than  that  charged  at 
even  much  smaller  institutions  of 
this  kind.  If  you  are  not  in  a 
position  to  use  the  gymnasium,  you 
will  doubtless  be  glad  to  contrib- 
ute toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
big  building  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  show  your  apprecia- 
tion of  the  opportunities  which 
you  enjoyed  at  the  University. 

The  history  of  educational  in- 
stitutions shows  that  alumni  in- 
terest is  the  measure  of  progress 
and  just  at  present  the  country 


is  witnessing  a  number  of  well- 
organized  movements  looking  to 
strengthening  various  educational 
institutions  by  alumni  participa- 
tion in  carrying  the  financial  bur- 
dens involved.  At  Michigan,  for 
instance,  a  fund  of  One  Million 
Dollars  is  being  raised  by  the 
alumni  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance and  endowment  of  a 
Union  building  which  will  serve 
as  a  club-house  for  the  students 
and  alumni.  At  the  University 
of  California,  state  institution 
though  it  is,  40  per  cent  of  the 
annual  revenue  comes  from  private 
benefactions  of  the  alumni.  A 
mere  cursory  glance  at  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  will 
show  that  the  alumni  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  helping.  Why 
should  not  we  emulate  their  good 
example?  The  objection  may  be 
made  that  the  institution,  with 
its  large  endowment,  is  so  much 
better  off  than  the  individual 
alumni  that  they  should  not  be 
expected  to  help.  The  answer  is 
that  alumni  of  other  institutions 
with  much  larger  endowments 
than  Creighton's  have  not  hesi- 
tated on  this  account  to  do  what 
they  could,  despite  the  disparity 
between  their  bank  accounts  and 
those  of  the  universities  they  glad- 
ly helped,  even  with  their  mite. 
Doubt  may  also  be  expressed  as 
to  the  University's  need  for  help 
in  completing  the  gymnasium.  Of 
course,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the   structure   will   be    paid    for 
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whether  the  alumni  help  or  not, 
but  alumni  aid  will  mean  that  the 
University's  revenues  may  be  di- 
verted, at  least  in  part,  toward  the 
construction  of  several  other  build- 
ings which  are  urgently  needed. 
For  instance,  a  new  home  for  the 
Preparatory  Department  at  some 
distance  from  the  College  campus 
has  been  necessary  for  some  years, 
not  only  to  enable  the  University 
to  better  care  for  the  students 
in  this  department  and  to  accom- 
modate larger  numbers,  thus  in- 
suring the  growth  of  the  various 
colleges,  but  also  because  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  has  been  crowded  and 
with  difficulty  has  been  able  to 
provide  for  the  many  students  who 
have  flocked  to  that  department, 
particularly  since  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  professional 
colleges  have  been  raised.  A  new 
library  building,  science  hall, 
museum,  new  dormitories,  better 
accommodations  for  the  profes- 
sional schools,  scholarships,  loan 
funds,  and  a  hundred  other  urgent 
demands  crowd  upon  each  other 
so  fast  that  the  income  of  the  in- 
stitution will  necessarily  limit  the 
University's  expansion  unless  the 
alumni  and  other  friends  come  to 
its  assistance. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  new 
spirit  has  come  over  the  institu- 
tion, its  students  and  alumni,  and 
if  we  read  the  signs  aright,  Creigh- 
ton  is  just  at  the  beginning  of 
its  largest  development.  Will  you 
help  to  make  the  Creighton  dream 
come  true  by  giving  whatever  you 


can  toward  the  cost  of  the  gym- 
nasium, thus  making  possible  some 
of  the  other  improvements  which 
will  enable  the  University  to  do 
its  work  better,  to  broaden  its  in- 
fluence, and  incidentally  to  gain 
an  added  prestige  in  which  you 
will  share? 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
Gymnasium  fund  wishes  to  make 
its  report  at  the  house-warming 
party  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
September  30,  1916,  so  please  let 
us  hear  from  you  at  once.  Wheth- 
er you  feel  disposed  to  subscribe 
or  not,  don't  fail  to  attend  the  big 
meet  on  next  Saturday  evening. 

Yours  truly, 

CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY 
PAN-ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION." 

The  form  of  subscription  pro- 
vides for  gifts  of  any  size,  but 
suggests  three  forms  which  have 
proven  attractive;  first,  a  life 
membership  for  $200.00  payable 
in  five  equal  annual  installments; 
secondly,  a  contributing  member- 
ship for  $100.00  payable  in  five 
annual  installments  and  good  for 
ten  years'  use  of  the  gymnasium; 
thirdly,  a  sustaining  membership 
for  $75.00  payable  in  five  annual 
installments  and  good  for  six 
years'  use  of  the  gymnasium. 


The  University's  enrollment  this 
year  is  thoroughly  cosmopolitan, 
including  representatives  of  the 
following  races :  English,  German, 
Irish,  Austrian,  Syrian,  Russian, 
Jewish,  Welsh,  Hawaiian,  Chinese, 
French,  Belgian,  Swedish,  Danish, 
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Dutch,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Scotch, 
Philippine  and  American.  More 
than  half  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  are  represented  in  the  en- 
rollment. 


The  'Varsity  Glee  Club  reorgan- 
ized on  September  21st,  with  a 
splendid  gathering  of  old  members 
and  candidates.  Never  before  was 
the  outlook  of  the  club  more  prom- 
ising from  the  point  of  view  of 
numbers  and  of  the  quality  of  the 
material.  Since  the  initial  meet- 
ing some  fifty  members  have  been 
attending  the  rehearsals  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  and  Tuesday  even- 
ings. The  fine  spirit  of  enthus- 
iasm manifest  in  the  earnest  work 
of  all  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
Professor  Bock,  the  Director,  and 
to  Father  Kellinger,  the  new  Mod- 
erator. Under  the  new  Moderator 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
policy  regarding  the  conduct  of 
the  club  and  the  quality  of  music 
to  be  rendered.  Again  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
will  be  no  falling  off  from  the 
high  plane  which  the  club  has 
hitherto  uniformly  sustained,  and 
that  the  same  splendid  success 
which  characterized  its  public  ap- 
pearances from  the  start  will  be 
repeated  by  the  club  of  1916. 
Messrs.  Maurice  Howard  and 
Harry  Burkley,  Jr.,  are  the  Man- 
ager and  Assistant  Manager,  re- 
spectively.        

The  Mixers  Club,  which  has 
charge  of  the  social  functions  in 
the  University,  has  organized  for 


the  year  with  the  following  of- 
ficers :  President,  R.  L.  Mullen  of 
the  College  of  Medicine;  secre- 
tary, R.  L.  Beveridge  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts;  treasurers,  C.  P. 
O'Leary  of  the  College  of  Dent- 
istry and  W.  H.  McHale  of  the 
College  of  Law.  The  first  function 
of  the  year  was  a  dance  held  at 
Keep 's  Academy  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, October  10th.  The  hall  was 
tastily  decorated  for  the  occasion 
and  a  large  crowd  was  in  attend- 
ance. 


The  wedding  of  Mr.  Sherman 
McCaffrey,  A.  B.  1907,  and  Miss 
Leona  Frances  Schoup  was  cele- 
brated at  Holy  Family  Church, 
Council  Bluffs,  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 30th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Caffrey will  be  at  home  at  620 
South  31st  Street,  Omaha,  after 
November  first. 


In  order  to  accommodate  those 
applicants  for  a  degree  who  have 
had  only  four  years  of  high  school 
work,  a  pre-legal  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  being  offered  at  the  College 
of  Law  evenings,  work  being  given 
in  Philosophy,  English  History, 
and  English  Rhetoric  and  Liter- 
ature. The  Philosophy  course  is 
in  charge  of  Rev.  Thomas  Wallace, 
S.  J.,  of  the  Arts  faculty.  The 
English  History  is  being  taught 
by  Mr.  Philip  E.  Horan,  A.  M., 
1908,  LL.  B.  1913,  who  taught 
formerly  in  the  Arts  College,  and 
the  course  in  English  is  being  giv- 
en by  Mr.  William  P.  Sternberg, 
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A.  M.  1907,  LL.  B.  1910,  who  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  as 
a  teacher.  A  number  of  the  upper 
class  men  who  are  not  required  to 
take  these  subjects  have  register- 
ed for  them  in  order  that  they 
may  improve  their  general  educa- 
tion. Several  of  the  graduates 
have  also  enrolled. 


Mr.  Edward  B.  McDermott,  LL. 
B.  1910,  is  making  a  spirited  cam- 
paign for  the  United  States  con- 
gress in  the  Sixth  district  of  Ne- 
braska. 


The  course  on  Persons  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  will  be  given  this 
year  by  Mr.  Donald  J.  Burke, 
LL.  B.  1912,  and  a  new  course 
entitled  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Law  is  being  given  by  Dean 
Martin. 


Following  are  the  locations  of 
the  1916  graduates  of  the  College 
of  Law  at  the  present  time:  F. 
A.  Barrett,  John  V.  Beveridge,  R. 
H.  Bremers,  H.  J.  Beal,  George  F. 
Bushman,  George  A.  Lee,  E.  P. 
McDonald,  F.  0.  Malm,  V.  S. 
Schleh,  John  J.  Shannon,  E.  J. 
Svoboda,  Omaha.  J.  W.  Breen  has 
located  at  Humphrey,  Nebraska; 
H.  L.  Cherniss,  C.  C.  Cowles  and 
V.  A.  Morgan,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa ;  E.  F.  Dougherty  and  A.  W. 
Elsasser  with  the  Union  Pacific, 
Omaha;  Hugh  Finerty,  Neola, 
Iowa;  Harry  E.  Gantz,  Alliance, 
Nebraska;  E.  J.  Kean,  Cascade, 
Iowa ;  William  P.  Kelly,  Verdigre, 


Nebraska ;  J.  V.  McDermott,  Shel- 
ton,  Nebraska;  M.  J.  McGovern, 
Denver,  Colorado;  W.  J.  Maher, 
Blair,  Nebraska ;  E.  G.  Reed,  Dun- 
ning, Nebraska;  R.  R.  Ryan, 
Gillette,  Wyoming ;  F.  E.  Sheehan, 
with  Smyth  &  Schall,  Omaha;  R. 
L.  Shotwell,  with  Shotwell,  Lam- 
bert &  Shotwell;  F.  A.  Silver, 
Butte,  Montana ;  John  C.  Sprecher, 
Schuyler,  Nebraska ;  Paul  G.  Weis- 
enhorn,  Quincy,  Illinois;  William 
P.  Welch,  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa; 
William  J.  Wilkinson,  Marengo, 
Iowa.  C.  P.  Flood  is  taking  a  post- 
graduate course  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 


The  Medical  graduates  of  1916 
are  located  as  follows:  A.  C. 
Brown,  E.  A.  Connolly,  C.  A.  Cum- 
mings,  L.  F.  Egen,  R.  R.  Ensor, 
C.  M.  Hyland,  D.  W.  Kohler,  T.  M. 
Maxwell,  W.  L.  Shearer,  Charles 
Sheets,  C.  M.  Swab,  J.  A.  Tamisea, 
C.  F.  Ulrich,  G.  D.  Whitcomb, 
Omaha ;  T.  J.  Casey,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; J.  H.  Egan,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington ;  F.  B.  Gillespie,  C.  L.  Mar- 
tin, B.  C.  Russum,  New  York  City ; 
F.  J.  Hombach,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas ;  C.  Jay,  Morenci,  Arizona ; 
R.  S.  Johnson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
W.  R.  Leahy,  Denver,  Colorado; 
J.  D.  Leibee,  Osceola,  Nebraska ; 
F.  J.  Leonard,  and  J.  N.  Libert, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  L.  Morrow, 
Tekama,  Nebraska ;  E.  S.  Murphy, 
Brainerd,  Minnesota;  A.  J.  Offer- 
man,  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  W.  B. 
Phillips,  Perryville,  Missouri ;  J.  H. 
Regan,   Grand  Island,   Nebraska; 
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Eiley  Roche,  Pine  Bluffs,  Wyom- 
ing ;  M.  Sigler,  Pickrell,  Nebraska ; 
A.  N.  Thorns,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa; 
A.  A.  Ting,  Honolulu,  Hawaii; 
Lloyd  Warren,  Trenton,  Missouri. 


The  Pharmacy  Class  of  1916 
have  located  as  follows:  Bertha 
Grapengizer,  F.  J.  Monohon,  D. 
Kline,  Omaha;  L.  L.  Armstrong, 
Sargent,  Nebraska;  H.  Beegle, 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska;  Leona 
Crowley,  Cambridge,  Nebraska ; 
F.  R.  Garman,  North  Platte,  Ne- 
braska ;  W.  J.  Havey,  Wood  River, 
Nebraska;  R.  A.  Jacobson,  J. 
Mulac,  South  Omaha,  Nebraska; 
Agnes  Jensen,  E.  P.  Monson,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa;  H.  F.  Manning, 
Merna,  Nebraska;  B.  L.  Novotny, 
Clarkson,  Nebraska ;  S.  F. 
O'Rourke,  Durango,  Colorado;  A. 
A.  Peterson,  Lyons,  Nebraska;  E. 
Polansky,  St.  Paul,  Nebraska;  C. 
Rutherford,  Aurora,  Nebraska ;  F. 
V.  Ryan,  Rawlins,  Wyoming ;  L.  E. 
Stevenson,  Bartley,  Nebraska;  H. 
A.  Winn,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 


The  opening  of  the  school  year 
has  seen  a  renewal  of  interest  in 
the  Acolythical  Society.  The  high 
purpose  of  this  society  is  to  train 
young  men  for  an  intelligent  and 
reverent  service  at  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass,  and  assistance 
at  the  principal  religious  exercises 
of  the  school  year.  At  its  first 
meeting,  held  on  the  second  Sun- 
day of  September,  twenty-five 
members  were  present.  At  this 
meeting  Mr.  V.  Roche  was  chosen 


president  of  the  society,  but  the 
election  of  other  officers  was  de- 
ferred until  such  time  as  the  new 
members  could  be  enrolled.  Dur- 
ing the  intervening  weeks  the 
membership  of  the  society  has  ris- 
en to  fifty.  These  are  divided  into 
bands  of  ten,  each  band  serving 
a  week.  It  is  the  earnest  wish 
of  the  moderator  that  the  older 
boys  especially  would  take  an  add- 
ed and  active  interest  in  the  so- 
ciety, and  by  enrolling  as  mem- 
bers add  their  mite  to  the  dignity 
of  public  religious  exercises. 


On  Monday,  October  the  second, 
The  Creighton  Literary  Society 
held  its  opening  session  in  the 
College  Library.  After  a  sum- 
mary sketch  of  the  coming  year's 
program,  together  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  end  and  purpose  of 
the  debating  society  by  the  mod- 
erator, Prof.  Costello,  S.  J.,  the 
members  proceeded  to  the  chief 
business  of  the  day,  namely,  the 
election  of  the  officers  for  the 
coming  year.  The  officers  chosen 
were :  Mr.  M.  Hindelang,  presi- 
dent; Mr.  G.  Rourke,  vice  presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  P.  Darcy,  secretary ;  Mr. 
H.  Dwyer,  and  Mr.  D.  Belford, 
censors. 

The  college  faculty,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  Moderator,  judging 
from  the  splendid  material  found 
in  the  present  year's  debating  so- 
ciety, are  looking  forward  to  ex- 
cellent results. 

The  society,  on  its  part,  aside 
from    its    fundamental    purpose, 
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namely,  the  training  of  its  mem- 
bers in  solidity,  clearness,  and  ac- 
curacy of  thought,  in  fluency,  copi- 
ousness, and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, intends  both  to  interest  and 
instruct  its  members  by  a  judi- 
ciously selected  series  of  debates 
bearing  mainly  on  vital  questions 
of  modern,  up-to-date  life. 

The  opening  debate  of  the  sea- 
son, "Resolved  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  should  be  abandoned," 
took  place  in  the  college  library, 
October  16th. 

Affirmative :  Mr.  H.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
L.  Ryberg. 

Negative :  Mr.  R.  Swoboda,  Mr. 
B.  Brown. 


With  sixty  members  and  a  good 
spirit,  the  Creighton  Oratorical 
Association  looks  forward  to  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  year.  Ev- 
ery member  is  pledged  to  an  act- 
ive part  in  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion. And,  thanks  to  a  very  kind 
Providence,  not  to  say  survival  of 
the  fittest — because  we  do  not  like 
the  expression  and  we  cherish  the 
memory  of  many  who  have  gone 
hence  with  a  diploma  of  honorary 
membership  under  their  arm — ev- 
ery member  stands  before  the  or- 
ganization and  the  world  an  en- 
terprising and  interesting  gentle- 
man. To  tell  the  whole  secret  in 
one  cryptic  and  much-abused  word, 
the  Association  is  prepared — pre- 
pared for  well-attended  weekly 
meetings,  for  healthy,  snappy, 
strenuous,  soul-stirring  debates. 
This  is  fine. 


On  September  20th,  an  election 
was  held,  and  the  following  officers 
were  voted  in :  Mr.  James  Martin, 
president;  Mr.  Joseph  Ostdiek, 
vice  president;  Mr.  Elmer  Barr, 
treasurer;  Mr.  Charles  Kanne, 
recording  secretary;  Mr.  James 
Vetter,  Mr.  Leo  Beveridge,  Mr. 
Harold  Linahan,  Program  Commit- 
tee ;  Mr.  Clifford  Long,  Mr.  Joseph 
Spirek,  censors. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  on 
September  27th,  the  president,  Mr. 
Martin,  occupying  the  chair.  The 
names  of  candidates  for  admission 
were  submitted.  On  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  fact  that  each  of 
the  candidates  had  expressed  his 
willingness  and  intention  to  abide 
by  the  By-Laws  of  the  association, 
the  motion  that  the  thirty-seven 
gentlemen  who  had  submitted 
their  names  be  admitted  into  the 
association,  was  carried  unani- 
mously. A  number  of  questions 
for  debate  were  then  proposed  for 
the  approval  of  the  members.  The 
following  program  was  decided 
upon: 

October  11th — Resolved  that 
the  "Adamson  Bill"  is  expedient. 
Affirmative,  Mr.  Barr  and  Mr.  Bev- 
eridge. Negative,  Mr.  Bongardt 
and  Mr.  Long.  Critics,  Mr.  Vetter 
and  Mr.  Ostdiek. 

October  18th — Resolved  that  Mr. 
Hughes  is  right  in  his  contention 
that  the  United  States  government 
intervened  in  Mexican  affairs  with- 
out due  warrant.  Affirmative,  Mr. 
Martin  and  Mr.  Fogarty.  Nega- 
tive, Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Randolph. 
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Critics,  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Lina- 
han. 

October  25th — Resolved  that  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States 
should  be  converted  into  public 
highways  owned  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Affirmative, 
Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Kanne.  Neg- 
ative, Mr.  Ostdiek  and  Mr.  Spirek. 
Critics,  Mr.  Barr  and  Mr.  Nolette. 

October  31st — Resolved  that  an 
International  Peace  Tribunal  can- 
not prevent  international  war.  Af- 
firmative, Mr.  Shanahan  and  Mr. 
Keitges.  Negative,  Mr.  Barrett 
and  Mr.  Russell.  Critics,  Mr. 
Spirek  and  Mr.  Bongardt. 

November  8th — Resolved  that  a 
policy  of  Imperialism  (i.  e.,  coloni- 
al expansion)  is  to  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  Affirm- 
ative :  Mr.  Vetter  and  Mr.  Nolette. 
Negative :  Mr.  Holbrook  and  Mr. 
Kranz.  Critics:  Mr.  Russell  and 
Mr.  Keitges. 

November  15th — Resolved  that 
the  tl Child  Labor  Law"  as  passed 
by  congress  is  not  just.  Affirm- 
ative, Mr.  Doran  and  Mr.  King. 
Negative,  Mr.  Camel  and  Mr. 
Boland.  Critics :  Mr.  Long  and 
Mr.  Fogarty. 

The  Creighton  Oratorical  is  a 
member  of  the  Nebraska  Collegi- 
ate Oratorical  Association.  On 
September  28th  we  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Glenn 
T.  Kennedy,  of  Hastings,  Nebras- 
ka, referring  to  the  state  contest 
to  be  held  at  Cotner  University 
next  February  and  to  a  new  issue 
of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 


We  believe  that  Mr.  Kennedy  will 
do  much  toward  putting  new  life 
into  the  state  organization.  The 
need  of  business-like  methods  was 
being  felt  more  keenly  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 


The  following  item  from  the 
Butte  Daily  Post,  Butte,  Montana, 
for  Saturday,  September  16th, 
shows  the  progress  which  Creigh- 
ton is  making  in  that  part  of  the 
country : 

"  Butte  will  be  represented  at 
The  Creighton  University  at  Omaha 
this  year  by  26  students  who  are 
taking  courses  along  varying  lines. 
The  local  delegation  is  leaving  at 
different  times.  Some  have  al- 
ready left  for  Omaha,  others  leave 
tonight,  some  tomorrow  night  and 
the  balance  on  Monday  night. 

The  complete  list  of  the  Butte 
boys  at  Creighton  this  year  fol- 
lows :  Stephen  Parker,  George 
Laird,  Joseph  Kane,  John  Malee, 
Thomas  Malee,  Everett  McGrath, 
Jerome  Mulvahill,  James  Hanrat- 
ty,  Denis  Naughton,  John  Carroll, 
Ray  Carroll,  Leo  Hanley,  Patrick 
Kane,  John  Dutcher,  Tobias  Eng- 
lish, Tom  Scott,  Edmund  McMa- 
hon,  Charles  Bucher,  Carl  Jensen, 
Harold  Dwyer,  John  Ryan,  Ed- 
die Mulholland,  Helge  Swanson, 
M.  J.  Carey,  Harry  Tevlin  and 
JohnO'Dea." 

The  Post  also  contained  the  fol- 
lowing item  on  September  21st : 

"The  last  of  the  Butte  delega- 
tion to  The  Creighton  University 
at  Omaha  leaves  the  latter  end  of 
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the  week.  Three  well-known  boys 
start  this  afternoon.  They  are 
John  and  Kay  Carroll  and  Denis 
Naughton.  All  three  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  Central  Catholic  high 
school.  Mr.  Naughton  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Notre  Dame  last  year. 
He  has  selected  Creighton  for  this 
year  and  will  resume  his  work  in 
law.  The  Carroll  boys  are  study- 
ing medicine.  John  is  starting  his 
third  year  and  Ray  is  in  his  sec- 
ond year. 

There  are  26  boys  from  Butte  at 
Creighton  this  year  or  on  their 
way.  Last  year  there  were  16 
representatives  from  Butte.  An- 
aconda, which  sent  8  students  to 
Creighton  last  year  is  represented 
by  18  this  year,  10  new  students 
having  enrolled.  There  are  al- 
ready many  graduates  from 
Creighton  in  Butte  and  they  are 
all  good  boosters  for  their  school. 
The  Carroll  boys,  as  well  as  others 
attending  the  university,  are  form- 
er route  boys  and  paper  sellers 
from  the  old  Inter  Mountain  and 
the  Daily  Post." 


and  Corporal  Kamanski,  Company 
B,  have  been  assigned  to  the  re- 
cently organized  Fourth  Regiment 
machine  gun  detachment  for 
practice  with  the  new  Lewis  ma- 
chine guns  and  motor  trucks.  Both 
of  the  men  expect  to  enroll  again 
in  the  law  school  this  year. 


Sergeant  F.  Julius  Festner,  Com- 
pany B,  Fourth  Regiment,  carried 
off  most  of  the  honors  in  the 
Fourth  Regiment  at  the  second 
Field  Day  Meet  held  at  Camp 
Llano  Grande,  Texas.  In  seven 
events  which  he  entered  he  won 
first  place  in  five — the  100-yard 
dash,  the  220-yard  dash,  the  run- 
ning jump,  the  shoe  race,  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  his  com- 
pany's winning  the  relay  race.  He 


A  number  of  the  alumni  have 
organized  the  Utah  Chapter  of 
the  Pan-Alumni  Association  and 
have  elected  the  following  officers : 
Dr.  E.  D.  Hammond,  president ; 
Dr.  John  0.  Evans,  vice  presi- 
dent; John  O.  Moran,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  regular  monthly 
meetings  which  well  be  held  at  the 
University  Club,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  The  chapter  was  organized 
on  August  31st,  and  the  next  reg- 
ular meeting  was  on  September 
20th.  The  purpose  of  the  chapter 
is  to  bring  the  Utah  alumni  into 
closer  touch  with  each  other  and 
to  work  for  their  mutual  benefit, 
as  well  as  for  the  advancement  of 
the  University.  This  is  the  first 
state  chapter  of  the  association  to 
be  formed  outside  of  Nebraska. 


The  following  item  from  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  for  Septem- 
ber 11th  tells  of  the  success  of  one 
of  the  University's  recent  gradu- 
ates: 

"News  from  Red  Lodge,  Mont., 
points  to  the  fact  that  Phil  Cas- 
sidy,  former  South  Side  young 
man,  is  becoming  one  of  the  po- 
litical leaders  of  that  state.    Phil 
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is  the  son  of  Edward  Cassidy,  the 
well-known  Omaha  pioneer.  The 
young  man  is  also  a  brother  of 
Ed  Cassidy,  deputy  sheriff  here. 

Phil  graduated  from  Creighton 
in  '05  and  within  a  few  months 
after  leaving  school  went  to  Mon- 
tana. He  has  held  various  posi- 
tions in  the  state  and  is  now  a  can- 
didate for  county  clerk  and  re- 
corder of  Carbon  county,  and 
friends  say  his  election  is  assured. 

He  is  remembered  at  Creighton 
as  a  topnotch  student  and  baseball 
star.  After  leaving  college  he  was 
sought  by  a  number  of  Western 
League  managers,  but  he  thought 
he  saw  a  better  chance  in  Montana. 
Events  have  shown  that  his  judg- 
ment was  correct.  While  contin- 
ually called  into  the  state  delib- 
erations of  his  party,  he  insists 
upon  remaining  in  his  own  county, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
big  counties  of  the  state,  when  it 
comes  to  holding  office." 


home  at  4304  South  22nd  street, 
Omaha. 


Judge  Hubert  Hansen  has  been 
awarded  a  five-thousand  dollar 
judgment  for  the  death  of  his  son, 
John  H.  Hansen,  a  former  student 
in  the  College  of  Law,  who  was 
electrocuted  last  winter  while  us- 
ing an  electric  vibrator. 


Mr.  Hugh  H.  McCulloch,  LL.  B. 
1915,  was  married  on  September 
6th  to  Miss  Iva  Louise  Schindel,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  mother, 
South  Side,  Omaha.  After  an 
eastern  motor  wedding  trip,  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   McCulloch  will   be   at 


Drs.  L.  A.  Dermody  and  J.  W. 
Duncan  inspected  the  students  of 
the  high  school  department  for 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases 
on  the  resumption  of  classes  lately. 


Mr.  William  C.  Fraser,  LL.  B. 
1908,  and  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Law  faculty,  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nebraska  local  council 
of  the  American  Bar  Association 
at  its  recent  meeting  held  in  Chi- 
cago. 


Judge  Arthur  P.  Schnell,  LL.  B. 
1906,  a  member  of  the  first  grad- 
uating class  of  the  College  of  Law, 
was  recently  elected  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
South  Dakota  Bar  Association. 


Mr.  A.  V.  Burkhard,  Arts  '99, 
who  for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  living  in  Missoula,  Montana, 
where  he  went  for  the  benefit  of 
his  mother's  health,  has  returned 
to  Omaha  with  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  has  taken  apartments 
at  the  Kelpine  Apartment  house 
at  41st  and  Douglas  streets. 


Mr.  John  W.  Delehant,  LL.  B. 
1913,  who  is  practicing  at  Beatrice, 
Nebraska,  is  busy  with  his  duties 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
County  Central  Committee. 

A  daughter,  Mary  Jane  Mitchell, 
was  born  on  August  31st,  to  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Edwin   C.   Mitchell   of 
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Council  Bluffs.  Mr.  Mitchell 
graduated  with  the  Class  of  1915 
from  the  law  school  and  since  then 
has  been  associated  with  the  firm 
of  Tinley,  Mitchell,  Pyror  &  Ross, 
at  Council  Bluffs. 

Dr.  Raymond  Rice,  M.  D.  '09, 
returned  recently  from  a  post- 
graduate course  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, University. 

Mr.  Dana  Van  Dusen,  Law  1915, 
was  recently  admitted  to  the  firm 
of  Brown,  Baxter  &  Van  Dusen, 
succeeding  his  father,  the  late  Hon. 
James  H.  Van  Dusen.  The  firm 
has  offices  at  648-652  Omaha  Na- 
tional Bank  Building. 

A  number  of  the  alumni  at 
O'Neill,  Nebraska,  were  featured 
in  a  recent  special  edition  of  the 
Holt  County  Independent,  attract- 
ive halftones  of  the  graduates  be- 
ing grouped  together.  The  num- 
ber of  Creighton  graduates  prob- 
ably bears  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  total  population  of  O'Neill 
than  does  any  similar  group  in 
any  other  town. 

Dr.  Sidney  Henry  Smith,  who 
graduated  from  the  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1909,  is  practicing  at  301 
City  National  Bank  Building, 
Omaha. 

Alfred  N.  House,  D.  D.  S.  '08, 
has  a  good  business  at  Exeter,  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  C.  Dwight  Sage,  Ph.  G.  1913, 
is  working  in  a  drug  store  at  Wav- 
erly,  Iowa. 

John  Stephen  Pacal,  Ph.  G.  '09, 
is  located  at  Weston,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rosenblum  LL.  B. 


1912,  is  associated  with  McGilton, 
Gaines  &  Smith  with  offices  in  the 
City  National  Bank  Building, 
Omaha. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Schilling,  M.  D.  '96, 
who  is  practicing  at  Hampton, 
Iowa,  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Jacob  E.  Fickling,  D.  D.  S. 
'09,  who  is  practicing  at  Plainview, 
Nebraska,  served  one  term  as 
president  of  the  North  Nebraska 
Dental  Association. 

Dr.  Milo  B.  Latimer,  who  grad- 
uated from  the  dental  college  in 
1909,  is  practicing  his  profession 
at  Corning,  Iowa. 

Dr.  William  Guy  Brown,  D.  D. 
S.,  1910,  is  located  at  Gering,  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Attebury,  Ph.  G. 
1912,  is  located  in  Sundance,  Wy- 
oming. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Curtis,  M.  D.  1911, 
is  practicing  at  Royal,  Nebraska. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  town  board 
of  that  place. 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Putnam,  Ph.  G. 
1914,  is  located  at  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
where  he  is  manager  of  the  Book 
Store  Pharmacy. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Dinan,  Arts  '97,  is  as- 
sociated with  the  Foster-Barker 
Insurance  Company  of  Omaha. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Jenal,  A.  B.  1904, 
is  located  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr.  Anton  E.  Wanek,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  medical  college  in  1905, 
is  located  at  Ashton,  Nebraska. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
school   board  since   1907,   and  is 
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also  a  member  of  the  city  council. 
Alvin  A.  Quinn,  Arts  1909,  is  in 
the  general  mercantile  business  at 
Elkton,  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Burke,  Law  '08, 
is  located  at  Morris,  Minnesota, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business. 

Mr.  John  L.  Polski,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  student  at  the  arts 
college,  s  now  at  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity where  he  is  pursuing  his 
studies  as  a  Jesuit. 

Mr.  William  Hoist,  Ph.  G.  1906, 
is  at  present  with  the  United 
States  Revenue  Office.  He  is  dep- 
uty collector. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Lubely,  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1910  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  is  located  at  Ryegate, 
Montana. 

Mr.  Perry  J.  Frimann,  Arts  1911, 
is  principal  of  public  schools  at 
Chapman,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Collins,  A.  B. 
1913,  is  engaged  in  the  commission 
business  at  Pickering,  Missouri. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Reed  of  the  Law  class 
of  1916,  has  located  at  Dunning, 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Fletcher,  LL.  B.  1913, 
is  practicing  at  Schuyler,  Neb. 

Mr.  E.  K.  McDermott,  of  the 
Arts  Class  of  1914,  is  head  of  the 
pay-roll  department  of  the  Ne- 
braska Telephone  Company. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Edwards,  Law  1908, 
is  a  practicing  attorney  at  Fort 
Summer,  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  John  J.  Quinlan,  Arts  '89-96, 
is  employed  as  expert  accountant 
by  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company, 


with  headquarters  at  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dr.  James  Kelly,  M.  D.  1915, 
who  served  the  past  year  as  in- 
terne in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  has 
located  at  Dawson,  Nebraska,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  W.  K.  Fast,  M.  D.  '13, 
who  moved  to  Atchison,  Kansas. 

Harry  V.  Burkley,  Arts  '81,  is 
secretary  of  the  Burkley  Printing 
Company  of  Omaha. 

Dr.  Vernard  A.  Lanphier,  A.  B. 

'04,  M.  D.  '08,  is  located  with  the 

Sutton  Hospital,  Sutton,  Nebraska. 


The  Otis  Elevator  Company, 
which  installed  the  new  electric 
elevators  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Edward  Creighton  Institute 
Buildings,  has  recently  made  in- 
stallations in  the  City  Hall,  Castle 
Hotel,  Masonic  Building,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Morse 
Apartments,  Blackstone  Hotel  and 
and  House  of  The  Good  Shepherd. 


Dr.  J.  S.  Foote's  new  book  on 
the  Comparative  Histology  of  the 
Femur  has  recently  been  publish- 
ed. The  Alumni  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  contributed  $469.00  to- 
ward the  publication  of  the  work 
and  Dr.  Foote  has  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  alumni : 

"I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Creighton  Medical 
Alumni  as  I  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  $469.00,  contributed  by 
them  toward  a  fund  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Memoir  on  the  Com- 
parative Histology  of  the  Femur. 
During  the  past  23  years,  classes 
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have  come  and  gone  and  left  me 
with  many,  many  endearing  mem- 
ories. Memory  of  the  old  is  a  de- 
lightful friend  when  the  dazzling 
light  of  a  new  day  breaks  upon 
one's  vision  and  blinds  him  with 
its  dramatic  over  effects.  As  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  old  days 
and  their  students,  so  it  seems  that 
they  have  not  forgotten  me. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  pleasure 
to  feel  that  so  many  classes  have 
taken  such  an  interest  in  the  bone 
work  which  I  have  done. 

I  only  hope  that  some  day  it 
may  be  of  some  service,  and  all 
those  who  have  assisted  me  in  any 
way,  may  have  reason  to  be  glad 
that  the  work  was  done  at  Creigh- 
ton.  I  sincerely  appreciate  the 
many  good  wishes  expressed  in 
the  contributory  letters.  The 
Alumni  gift  has  helped  greatly  to 
make  the  publication  of  the  book 
possible. 

Thanking  you  all  for  the  very 
generous  gift 

I  am  sincerely  yours, 

J.S.FOOTE." 


One  hundred  fifty-one  students 
are  in  actual  attendance,  in  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  of  whom 
eighty-five  are  Freshmen.  This 
is  a  noted  increase,  as  the  prev- 
ious high-water  mark  of  reg- 
istration was  one  hundred  seven- 
teen in  the  year  1913-1914.  The 
large  number  in  the  Freshman 
class  necessitated  a  division  of  it 
into  two  sections.     The  new  stu- 


dents are  a  fine  body  of  young  men 
in  every  way ;  physically,  they  are 
typical  of  the  brawn  and  muscle 
of  our  western  states,  and  all  have 
finished  creditably  a  course  of 
high  school  studies.  Geographical- 
ly, they  are  representative  of  many 
states  and  countries,  including  ev- 
en Honolulu  and  British  Honduras. 
They  seem  to  be  in  downright 
earnest  in  regard  to  their  studies, 
and  prospects  are  bright  for  a  suc- 
cessful year. 

H.  F.  Gerald,  M.  D.,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  has  taken  a  full- 
time  professorship  in  the  College 
of  Dentistry.  Dr.  H.  A.  Merchant,  a 
Creighton  Dental  graduate  of  1913, 
has  given  up  his  practice  at  Ran- 
dolph, Nebraska,  to  take  charge 
of  the  technic  laboratory  for  one 
of  the  Freshman  sections.  T.  T. 
Harris,  M.  D.,  a  specialist  in  Radi- 
ology, will  give  the  lecture  course 
and  supervise  the  practical  work 
in  that  subject.  Dr.  John  A.  Sand- 
ers, a  Creighton  Medical  graduate, 
will  assist  Dr.  Conlan  in  the  class 
of  Anatomy.  Dr.  Graham  will  as- 
sist Dr.  Despecher  in  Materia  Med- 
ica,  and  Dr.  Kubitschek  will  take 
charge  of  the  course  in  Clinical 
Practice.  Miss  Lynch,  a  profes- 
sional nurse,  will  preside  in  the 
reception  room  and  assist  in  the 
infirmary.  Dr.  Walter  Sorenson 
will  assist  Prof.  Forbing  in  the 
Technical  Drawing  Class. 

The  graduates  of  1916,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  have 
located   as   follows :     Dr.   Albers 
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at  Humphrey,  Nebraska;  Dr. 
James  B.  Cullen  at  Sauk  Rapids, 
Minnesota;  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Cullen 
at  Bloomington,  Nebraska;  Dr. 
Dallam  at  Wakefield,  Nebraska; 
Dr.  B.  G.  Davis  at  Omaha;  Dr. 
Deines  at  Clay  Center,  Nebraska; 
Dr.  English  at  Mason  City,  Ne- 
braska; Drs.  Felzien  and  C.  E. 
Davis  at  Oxford,  Nebraska;  Dr. 
Hemphill  at  Blair,  Nebraska;  Dr. 
Kemis  at  Canastola,  South  Da- 
kota; Dr.  Kramer  at  St.  Mary's, 
Kansas;  Dr.  Kurth  at  Republican 
City,  Nebraska ;  Dr.  Lyons  at  Val- 
paraiso, Nebraska;  Dr.  Miller  in 


Omaha ;  Dr.  Ryan  at  Waseca,  Min- 
nesota; Dr.  Schaefer  and  Dr. 
Schall  in  Omaha ;  Dr.  Silvernail  at 
Bridgeport,  Nebraska;  Dr.  Simm 
at  Pierre,  South  Dakota ;  Dr.  Sobo- 
lik  at  Stacaville,  Iowa;  Dr.  Todd 
is  on  the  circuit  in  South  Dakota; 
Dr.  Walters  is  at  Chadron,  Dr. 
Voigt  at  Wayne,  Dr.  Weaver  at 
Pleasanton  and  Dr.  L.  Donahoe 
at  Kimball,  all  of  Nebraska. 

The  College  is  under  obligation 
to  Dr.  J.  E.  Woolm,  1909,  of  Gor- 
don, Nebraska,  for  a  large  section 
of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  mastodon 
found  near  his  town. 


